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ELSEWHERE will be found full particulars of the prizes offered by 
the National Review for Essays on “ The Disadvantages and 
— Dangers of & League of Nations to the British 
Empire.” We count on the co-operation of our 
readers in making these prizes known among their friends, and in 
encouraging the younger generation in particular to compete for 
them. The League of Nations should not be taken as a matter of 
course. It has never been seriously considered or discussed in 
this country. There has not been so much as one “ full-dress 
debate’ in either House of Parliament, just as there was no 
discussion of the Fourteen Points, which the Kaisers of Downing 
Street accepted behind our backs. The League of Nations has 
been, so far, “a Front-Bench affair,” hurriedly adopted and 
recklessly advocated, simply and solely to please President 
Wilson, though it is assailed in the United States as “a British 
conspiracy.” It is high time that the whole subject be dis- 
passionately investigated, not by professional politicians, with 
axes to grind and speeches to make, but by bona fide students of 
public affairs who have the interests of the British Empire at heart, 
and who decline to succumb to every plausible catchword that 
can be supported by specious sentimentalism. It is not generally 
known that the League of Nations was not even discussed in 
plenary Conference in Paris, but fixed up by a hole-and-corner 
Yommission, on which the only British representatives were Lord 
Robert Cecil—who is not a member of the British Government— 
and General Smuts—than whom there are few more untrust- 
worthy guides in international affairs, and whose weakness for the 
Germans positively shocked the French. It is with the object of 
stimulating the study of the Covenant that we offer these prizes : 
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(1) A Hundred Guineas Prize, open to all Britons; (2) A Special 
Public School Prize of Fifty Guineas, confined to boys now, in 
statu pupillari, at a recognized British Public School ; (3) A Twenty 
Guineas Prize for British girls under eighteen. Competitors are 
specially invited to read and note the conditions of the Competition 
because, as will be understood, it will not be possible for us to 
correspond about it. 


ALTHOUGH a close and conscientious study of public affairs, 
extending over many years, long since killed our once boundless 
admiration of public men, we never conceived, in 
our most dismal moments, that it was humanly 
possible for any one to make such a mess of any- 
thing as “the Allied and Associated Governments ’’ have made 
of the Treaty of Peace. Their ineptitude is alone eclipsed by their 
self-complacency. The causes of their failure are not far to seek. 
They are writ large across the Paris Peace Conference, which, 
being composed of the wrong men, inspired by the wrong motives, 
pursuing the wrong methods, and seeking a false objective, could 
not fail to fail. It is now obvious to every one else that the Heads 
of Governments made a fatal mistake in personally plunging into 
the vortex. They should have stood aside in favour of Pleni- 
potentiaries, with working knowledge of the vast and vital, 
though not, generally speaking, complicated questions demanding 
solution, upon which would depend European security or European 
unrest. The task, the single task, before the Conference was to 
end a particular war in a manner corresponding to the extent 
of the defeat inflicted on the enemy, and the sufferings and sacri- 
fices of the Allied and Associated Powers in gaining their victory. 
That and nothing more, nor less, was demanded of a Peace Con- 
ference which would be worthy of its name if it finally disposed 
of the German danger, but not otherwise. It was never required 
to chase rainbows, nor expected to end all war for all time, 
though with the one great aggressive Power “ counted out,”” we 
might have looked forward to a longer spell of peace than this 
wicked world ever enjoyed before. But to ensure this it was neces- 
sary that the A.A.P. should be represented in Paris by men with a 
grasp of European affairs, who had specialized in the peculiar 
psychology of the Germans. As the Cabinets—outside that of 
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France—contained no member with any pretension to read 
the Berlin riddle, the only hope of tolerable terms was for the 
various Governments to appoint Delegates to deliberate and 
decide, subject to the veto of the Executive, which would likewise 
have been able, as the ‘inal arbiters, to propose any policies they 
fancied to the Conference. This old-fashioned procedure would 
have saved that body from degenerating into a time-wasting 
machine for the use of orators and Party Politicians manceuvring 
for position in their respective countries. It would have been a 
gathering of experts of capacity and authority, accustomed to the 
transaction of international business—which is very different 
from Parliamentary business—who would have confined themselves 
to practical solutions, with a fair probability of attaining their 
aims. 


UNFORTUNATELY, from the word ‘ Go” Presidents and Prime 
Ministers not only insisted on rushing into the fray, but 
' ostentatiously discarded every man of diplomatic 
The Fiasco 
experience, surrounded themselves with like 
amateurs, and then personally undertook the titanic task of 
treaty-making, for which they and their personnel possessed a 
minimum of the essential qualifications. Success under such 
leadership would have been nothing short of a miracle, and there 
has been no miracle in Paris. So far, by the drastic exploitation 
of Dora, the public have been prevented from realizing the tragi- 
comedies behind the scenes, but in Washington, in Paris, and 
elsewhere Allied and Associated peoples dimly apprehend the 
proportions of the fiasco of which President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd 
George were the architects—animated, let us assume, by those 
unregulated good intentions which do almost as much harm as 
bad faith. But without knowing exactly how it was done, we 
can see for ourselves what was done. The blindest among us are 
instinctively conscious of the painful transformation since the 
Armistice transferred Allied destinies from Fighting Men to 
Writing Men and Talking Men. We also know that the 
French Prime Minister did his best to stem the tide of Anglo- 
American sentimentalism, and that had Monsieur Clemenceau been 
master of the situation, Frenchmen, at any rate, could have slept 
quietly in their beds throughout this generation. But as it is 
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no one can feel safe. France was persuaded to withdraw from her 
natural strategic frontier of the Rhine on the faith of a positive 
guarantee from the United States—as she regarded it—and Great 
Britain—whose identical undertaking in terms depends on the 
ratification of the United States—to treat a German attack upon 
France as a casus belli, while in the background was displayed by 
President Wilson the figure of an all-powerful League of Nations 
to act as a policeman towards all disturbers of the world’s peace. 


Our readers can form their own opinions as to the market value 
of guarantee or Covenant. The United States is enshrouding 
herself in “ splendid isolation,” accentuated by 
industrial anarchy, the latter being stimulated 
by resentment at a Peace that is no peace. The League of Nations 
is, at best, a Leap in the Dark, a snare and a delusion, conceivably 
a resuscitation of the Potsdam peril. Still more glaring is the 
failure of the Peace Conference regarding Russia, upon which M. 
Briantchaninoff makes another scathing and not undeserved 
attack. It is so colossal a blunder on the part of the Allied and 
Associated Powers to make a present of their quondam Ally to 
Germany that no ordinary explanation suffices. Our indignant 
contributor—whose feelings are intelligible—declares in so many 
words that his country is being deliberately thrown to the wolves, 
under the occult pressure of Jewish inspiration, partly as a punish- 
ment for her past treatment of the chosen people, partly to help 
Germany, and partly to protect Western Europe. He accuses 
all the Allied and Associated Governments of being the catspaws 
of International Jewry. They are certainly surrounded by 
International Jews, who were ever as indulgent towards Germany 
as they were implacable towards Russia. Some influence seems 
to have captured the Peace Conference—it may be the Hidden 
Hand—with the result that the A.A.P. have consistently and 
continuously acted as though they desired Germany to lay hands 
on Russia. We know this cannot be their motive, and cross- 
currents in the British Government have effected something for 
the anti-Bolshevik cause, as is clear from Trotsky’s fulminations 
against England, whom he singles out as the villain of the piece. 
This is some slight consolation for our frightful humiliation in 
scuttling from Russia, though we derive no satisfaction from the 
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fact that the other Allies have treated Russia worse than we have. 
We are under profound obligations to this mighty and imperishable 
nation, and we shall continue to hope that between them, Admiral 
Kolchak, General Yudenitch, and General Denikin may save 
their country from the Bolshevik and the Boche. Though obscure, 
the latest news is not discouraging, and it may be that the Soviet’s 
“number is up.” 


BRITISH propaganda for the League of Nations—which according 
to some optimists is defunct before it is born—opened with an 
immense flourish of trumpets at the Mansion House 
on October 13—we thought thirteen was an unlucky 
number! The King had been advised to give the 
gathering his blessing, which took the form of an unimpeachable 
Message, in which His Majesty declared that, great as was the 
achievement of winning the war, “it is not enough. We fought 
to gain a lasting peace, and it is our supreme duty to take every 
measure to secure it. For that, nothing is more essential than a 
strong and enduring League of Nations.” The Covenant had 
laid the foundation. ‘‘ The nature and strength of the structure 
to be built upon it must depend on the earnestness and sincerity 
of popular support.” There could be no sounder proposition, 
but the public cannot reasonably be asked to back that in which 
they do not believe. Every one was in favour of a League of 
Nations of civilized Powers animated by hatred of tyranny, love 
of liberty, and the other common ideals for which “the Allied 
and Associated Powers’’ had fought, to say nothing of the 
common danger to their own lives that threatened and united 
them. A League of Nations consisting of Powers who feel that 
they can trust one another, and who realize that in the larger 
things of the world they have common interests, would have been 
a mighty instrument for good that mankind could have looked 
up to if only because it contained some promise of solid and lasting 
peace. That was the original conception of the League of Nations, 
but this League of Nations that was espoused at the Mansion House 
is not that League of Nations. If the organization promoting it 
is surprised at the painful lack of popular enthusiasm aroused by 
the cause—though it will never want for funds with all Lombard 
Street and Wall Street behind Internationalism—it must thank 
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those who have made such a mess of the Covenant that the United 
States is falling away, while apparently the Boche and the Bol- 
shevik are to come in. President Wilson has so far been unable 
to persuade Congress to undertake a single responsibility towards 
the League—and our Prime Minister is reduced to making piteous 
public appeals to the United States to mother the Armenians 
without provoking any response. 


MEANWHILE the ex-Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith, tells us in so 
many words that the Allies are to elect Germany and Soviet 
Russia to membership as soon as they can, and 
Bolshevik many of Mr. Asquith’s friends make no secret of 
their opinion that that moment is here and now. 
We think this no unfair interpretation of his suggestive and 
sinister words at the Mansion House. He pointed out that 
twenty-five States, great and small, had already subscribed to 
the Covenant (while thirteen more had been invited to accede), 
“which will in due course, and, as I hope and believe, without 
any avoidable delay, number among its signatories not only the 
New Russia, in whatever form it may emerge from the present 
chaos, but also, under the conditions legitimately prescribed by 
the first article of the Covenant, the late enemies of the Allies.” 
As Mr. Asquith is among those who clamoured for our scuttle from 
Russia, and would leave that immense Power to stew in the 
Bolshevik juice, there is no room to doubt that he seriously invites 
the Allies to sit down forthwith with Lenin and Trotsky on the 
one hand, and on the other with the Erzberger Government of 
Berlin, which may be merely a warming-pan for Hohenzollernism 
in some shape or form. Mr. Lloyd George is equally anxious to 
open the door to the enemies of civilization—though, as we know, 
the Chameleon is changeable—and Lord Robert Cecil and General 
Smuts were believed in Paris to favour the immediate white- 
washing of Germany, which would follow her admission to a 
League which claims to regulate the affairs of the world. Our 
Bourbons have learnt nothing from the Great War—they have 
forgotten none of their pre-war follies. They are no wiser than 
they were when their watchword was “ Trust the German Emperor 
and the German Peace Party, who will always keep the ‘ Mil- 
tarists’ in order, if only from fear of the Socialists, who would 
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staré a revolution the day the German Government declares war.”’ 
This was common form among Right Honourables of all Parties 
for at least twenty years prior to about August 1, 1914. They 
could not contain their contempt for “ cranks’ who suspected 
Germany. To-day our Right Honourables are equally impatient 
of ‘“ cranks’ who distrust their League of Nations. 


Mr. AsQulirtH tells us, “ I am not conscious of using the language 
of exaggeration if I say, as I do, that the future of civilization is 
. in issue.” And his remedy is that Great Britain, 

an ee France, Italy, and Ja to f inter- 
national club with Germany and Soviet Russia— 

the United States is relegating herself to the réle of spectator 
and declining every responsibility. We say deliberately that such 
a policy, so far from perpetuating peace, would provoke early 
conflict, in which, by her superiority in international intrigue and 
ability to coerce all her neighbours great and small, Germany— 
unchanged and unchanging because unchangeable—might secure 
a large prepondernace of partisans in the Executive Council of 
the League no less than in the Assembly. The day our sentimen- 
talists persuade the Allies that Kultur is sufficiently “‘ clubbable ”’ 
to be included, that day they will sign the death warrant of 
European civilization. The United States may for the time being 
cultivate a lofty detachment, and cynically “watch these Europeans 
making fools of themselves,” but between her German and other 
disgruntled ‘‘ votes” on the one side and an Old World once 
again threatened and dominated by the Pan-German spirit, the 
future of the New World would be nothing like as assured as the 
oratory of Spread Eagle would have us believe. We are con- 
vinced that the British people will not follow their egregious 
politicians into another Fool’s Paradise in the face of their past as 
prophets. It was within the last ten years that Mr. Asquith, then 
Prime Minister, was collecting votes from the unsophisticated 
citizens of Bath by this monumental utterance : ‘“‘ Nor, gentlemen, 
can I discern in any quarter of the political horizon any cause 
of quarrel, direct or indirect, between us and that great and 
friendly nation [Germany]. Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Asquith’s 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, went one better than his chief. 
He thus pledged his reputation the very year of the Great War: 
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‘* This is the most favourable moment for twenty years to overhaul 
our expenditure in armaments.” (Daily Chronicle interview, 
January 1, 1914.) Here is one key to the League of Nations 
movement. It provides Pacifists with a plausible pretext for 
disarming Great Britain, upon which they are always keener than 
on disarming any other nation. Before the war they winked at 
every armament but ours. So it will be afterwards. The League 
of Nations is their new lever. No wonder the International Jew 
on both sides of the Atlantic is putting up the money. 


Ir a cause may be judged by the company it keeps, there is not too 
much to be said for this League of Nations. It would be ex- 
aggerated to suggest that it commands the support 
of no sound or patriotic Englishmen. Several 
British soldiers, revolted by the horrors of a hideous 
war, have espoused the Covenant, and their opinions are entitled 
to the utmost respect, though we imagine the large majority of 
those who have read history and know men share Marshal Foch’s 
polite incredulity, while M. Clemenceau finds it no less difficult to 
take the League seriously. There may be distinguished British 
sailors who hold the orthodox faith—though, at the moment, we 
could not name one—and when they realize that this “ scrap of 
paper ” is to be made a pretext by the eternal enemies of British 
sea-power for scrapping the British Navy, while other Powers are 
increasing theirs, they may sing a somewhat different tune, and 
realize the danger of unregulated enthusiasm for impracticable 
ideals. The outstanding feature about the partisans of the League 
of Nations is that they embrace everybody who is known to be 
unsound, those whom the Great War convicts of having been 
fools before that event in not seeing what stared them in the face, 
or knaves who realized but preferred to look the other way. All 
the Mandarins who ridiculed Lord Roberts and applauded Lord 
Haldane are breast-high for the Covenant; all the Whigs who 
obstinately declined to take the only steps that could have pre- 
vented the war, all the Potsdam Party who worked for the betrayal 
of France in 1914, the Defeatists who sought to lose the war, the 
Pacifists who continued bleating for peace when there could be no 
peace ; all the enemies of our friends and friends of our enemies 
who mean, as they tell us plainly, to still further whittle away this 
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miserable Treaty—all such elements and every other rotten faction 
are enthusiastic believers in the League of Nations. Every man 
and woman who are habitually wrong on every great issue “ go 
nap” on it, largely because it will enable them to embrace the 
Boche with the least possible political risk to themselves. But 
the vast mass of Britons, and practically all Colonials, regard the 
question “very otherwise.” That they are not more aroused 
against it is due to the ingrained belief that it will become a dead 
letter, like The Hague Peace Conference—or the defunct Concert 
of Europe. 


THE ever-growing confusion of American politics—which, for the 
time being, are unhappily also European politics-—is worse 
confounded by the tragic collapse of President 
Wilson, who developed such alarming symptoms 
that he was forced to abandon his speaking tour in 
the West some weeks ago, and retire to the White House. His 
condition has since remained shrouded in mystery which we have 
no desire to penetrate, all the more as, like everything else touch- 
ing the President, his health has become an acute Party controversy 
in the United States. The world is never allowed to know the 
truth about the health of any head of a State, whether he be King 
or President. Mr. Wilson might be at death’s door, or permanently 
disabled, or, on the other hand, he may be suffering from passing 
brain-fag, from which he will recover in a week or two. We 
should be none the wiser. Every good Democrat feels bound to 
maintain that the President is, in common parlance, “in the 
pink,” while Republicans brutally pronounce him to be “ done 
in,” and demand that the Presidential duties devolve on the Vice- 
President, Mr. Marshall, whose unknown personality now looms 
on the horizon, and who is alleged, rightly or wrongly, not to see 
eye to eye with the President any more than does Mr. Lansing, 
the State Secretary, who becomes an important factor. He 
believes in the League of Nations about as much as we do, and has 
not yet contradicted Mr. Bullitt’s assertion that he (Mr. Lansing) 
had said that if the Senate understood the Covenant they would 
reject it. We shall limit ourselves to a sincere expression of regret 
at the fate that has befallen President Wilson, who, whatever 
his enemies may say, is a victim of his own high sense of over- 
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strenuous duty. We deplore the unwholesome ascendancy which 
—thanks mainly to the feebleness of Mr. Lloyd George—Mr. 
Wilson was allowed to assume in Paris. Still more do we regret 
the use he made of it. Nevertheless, we lament his withdrawal, 
because the mischief has been done and can’t be undone, and it is 
better for the world that those primarily responsible for this 
Peace Treaty should be charged with its execution. Also, it must 
be said that in his public utterances the President shows more 
consciousness of the obligations of the United States to other 
Powers than some of his assailants, who, now that America has 
lost the Peace and ruined civilized Europe, would calmly wash 
their hands of “ the Old World.” We wish him a speedy and com- 
plete recovery, but if this were not to be, we venture to hope that 
his doctors will not pretend that he can be President if he can’t. 


WE have steadily refused to speculate «s to the ultimate upshot 
of the contest between the United States Senate and President 
Wilson—which has in no degree abated during the 
latter’s illness—though the correspondents on the 
other side constantly assure us that the American people are 
heartily sick of the whole business and only ask that the Peace 
Treaty be ratified. Unfortunately, we have not always found 
these correspondents reliable guides as to the trend of American 
opinion and the probable course of events, and should have 
consistently misjudged the situation had we accepted their advice. 
It is obvious that many Americans are as profoundly disgusted 
with the part their country played in Paris as Englishmen are 
disgusted with their Government’s part in promoting Wilsonian 
policy. Otherwise it would be impossible for the Senate to act 
as it has done. Its final decision remains in doubt, and will do 
so until the last moment. We are now told that the fate of the 
Treaty—which requires the ratification of a two-thirds majority 
of the Senate before it becomes operative—will be determined 
one way or the other in the course of November. We shall not 
prophesy so near the event, because we do not know and, to be 
be frank, cannot guess. But our readers can appreciate the 
seriousness of the situation from the nature of the Reservations 
which Senator Lodge, the Chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate, supported by the Republican majority 
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on that body, hopes to attach to the Treaty as a condition of its 
ratification. If these Reservations are to be regarded as a 
declaration of American policy upon the League of Nations, they 
would appear to knock the bottom out of the Covenant by restoring 
the United States to the position she occupied before the President 
signed it. The Republican Party declare that he had no right 
to commit the United States even to the limited extent he did 
without consulting the Senate. Therefore the Senate is to be 
asked to emasculate the Covenant. We should like to hear what 
constitutional lawyers have to say on this subject, and shall be 
interested to observe how it affects British Covenanters. It 
would be difficult to imagine anything more different than President 
Wilson’s discourses and these drastic “ Reservations or Amend- 
ments, as in effect they are—-if they regulate American action 
hereafter. 


(1) The United States understands and construes Article I that, in case of a notice 
of withdrawal from the League of Nations, the United States shall be the sole judge 
whether all its international obligations and all obligations under the said Covenant 
have been fulfilled, and notice of the withdrawal of the United States may be given 
by a concurrent resolution of Congress. 

(2) The United States assumes no obligation to preserve the territorial integrity 
or political independence of any other country or interfere in controversies between 
nations, whether members of the League or not, under the provisions of Article I, or 
to employ the military or naval forces of the United States under any Article of the 
Treaty for any purpose unless in any particular case Congress, which under the Consti- 
tution has the sole power to declare war or authorize the employment of the military 
and naval forces, shall by act or joint resolution have so provided. 

(3) No mandate shall be accepted by the United States under Article XXII, Part 1, 
or any other provision of the Treaty of Peace with Germany, except by action of 
Congress. 

(4) The United States reserves to itself exclusively the right to decide what questions 
are within its domestic jurisdiction, and declares that all domestic and political ques- 
tions relating wholly or in part to its internal affairs, including labour, immigration, 
coastwise traffic, tariff, commerce, and all other domestic questions are solely within 
the jurisdiction of the United States, and are not under the Treaty to be submitted 
in any way either to arbitration or to the consideration of the Council or the Assembly 
of the League or any agency thereof, or to the decision or recommendation of any 
other Power. 7 

(5) The United States will not submit to arbitration or inquiry by the Assembly or 
Council of the League any question which in the judgment of the United States depends 
upon or relates to its long-established policy, commonly known as the Monroe Doctrine ; 
the said Doctrine is to be interpreted by the United States alone, and is hereby declared 
to be wholly outside the jurisdiction of the said League of Nations and entirely unaffected 
by any provision contained in the said Treaty of Peace with Germany. 


How such Reservations are regarded by the Administration and 
its supporters in the Senate who have fought for the integrity of 
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the Treaty may be gathered from the statement from Washington 
that the President’s followers, headed by Senator Hitchcock, 
‘* assert their intention of defeating the Treaty rather 
than allow them to be adopted.” Nor are these 
the only Reservations, as others are threatened, 
including one to redress the popular American grievance that the 
British Empire has six votes in the League of Nations to the 
single vote of the United States. Many Americans “ see red” 
on this question. We will tell the Senators a profound secret 
that does not appear to have transpired in their debates. The 
British Empire’s six votes are not due to John Bull’s greed, as 
has been suggested, but to the aspiration of Little-Englanders, 
who disapprove the British Empire, that Mother Country and 
Dominions might be shepherded into opposite camps. The 
latest news is that these further Reservations have been adopted 
by the Foreign Relations Committee : 


(6) The United States withholds full liberty of action in regard to any controversy 
that may arise over Shantung. 

(7) The United States understands that the Reparation Commission will regulate 
or interfere with American trade to and from Germany only with the consent of Congress. 

(8) The United States shall spend no money on the League or on anything arising 
out of the Treaty without the consent of Congress. 

(9) If at any time the United States shall adopt any plan for the limitation of 
armaments proposed by the Council of the League, it reserves the right to increase 
such armaments without the consent of the Council whenever the United States is 
threatened with invasion or engaged in war. 

(10) The United States reserves the right to permit at its discretion its nationals to 
continue trade with the nationals of a Covenant-breaking power as defined in Article XVI. 


More 
Reservations 


They certainly call for no modification of what we have said on 
the preceding page. Such Reservations would leave nothing of 
the Covenant if they are to be read into the Treaty, as the United 
States virtually discards all obligations to the League. We trust 
our essayists will note American developments. The chief attrac- 
tion of the League of Nations was that the United States thereby 
became a guarantor of the settlement President Wilson was 
allowed to dictate. Having endured that dictation, there is now 
a fair prospect of the guarantee being withdrawn. The crowning 
glory of Amateur Diplomacy ! 


GERMANS in Europe are still somewhat cautious in expressing 
what they feel about the Peace Terms. As a nation of Pro- 
pagandists they take full advantage of the post-war reaction 
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among the Allies. They are adept in exploiting pity when “ fright- 
fulness ” has failed, and at the present moment, outside German 
military circles, where there is much planning and 
plotting, the Fatherland generally is “on the whine,” 
especially in earshot of sentimental Americans or 
Britons, whether writers or fighters. It would be hard to say 
which profession is most easily bamboozled by the Boche. Our 
soldiers have proved themselves splendid in the field—the tighter 
the corner the tougher they were. But some of them are wonder- 
fully “soft ’’ in administration, and absorb every legend the 
champion liars of Europe put up to them. Journalists are equally 
gullible. Englishmen cannot realize that the Boche is a born 
actor, who is always playing a part—especially in private life— 
and trading on the innocence of foreigners. It is positively 
pathetic when British Generals in Berlin swallow the cock-and- 
bull stories invented for their special delectation and walk into 
every booby-trap. By now it might have been supposed that no 
man of intelligence could be hocused by the “ Bolshevik bogy ” 
as practised beyond the Rhine. Ever since the Amistice, just as a 
Chinaman who is thwarted threatens to commit suicide on his 
neighboux’s doorstep, so every German has told every Englishman 
he has met that unless the Allies concede this, that, or the other, 
“Germany will turn Bolshevik.” And the Simpletons have 
believed it, and have reported accordingly to Downing Street. 
This is one explanation of a rotten Peace. As a matter of fact, 
Germany has been, so far, more free from Bolshevism than any 
Continental country; the only dangerous Bolsheviks—and they 
were hardly Bolsheviks—such as Karl Liebknecht, Rosa Luxem- 
berg, and Kurt Eisner, were foully murdered with the con- 
nivance of the authorities. Herr Haase was shot only the other 
day for threatening to disclose the conspiracy between the German 
Government and General von der Goltz to seize the Baltic 
Provinces. Even if Germany did turn Bolshevik, our withers 
would be unwrung, because Bolshevism means ruin. If Germans 
choose to ruin Germany, why should we mind? This bogy, be 
it remembered, is worked by those who set their faces against 
any German Indemnity, and yet they pretend that we are in- 
terested in “the prosperity” of our enemy. Such hypocrisy is 
nauseating. 
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IF we wish to know real German sentiment on the present situation 
we must not look for it among Berlin politicians or officials, or 
German generals trying to justify their own failures. 
We must go abroad and consult some German 
who is not afraid to say what he thinks. Such a 
one has lately opened his mouth in Buenos Ayres, singing a 
very different tune to that of the lachrymose Boche, who 
weeps on the shoulder of British Missions in Berlin and pours his 
country’s woes into the sympathetic ear of ‘‘ our special corre- 
spondent.” Baron von dem Bussche-Hadenhausen, formerly 
German Minister to Argentina and afterwards Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs in Berlin—a man of consequence—lately 
returned to Buenos Ayres and was interviewed by the Herald of 
that city. We commend this utterance (as reproduced in the 
New York Times of October 5) to the “ Forgive and Forget ”’ 
Party. Speaking to a non-European audience, the Baron felt 
he could afford to be frank, telling his interviewer: “It is 
only a question of time before Germany will be back in her old 
place of supremacy, a question of how long it takes to rebuild 
a fleet of merchant vessels able to compete with the fleets of Great 
Britain, the United States, and Japan.’ Germany had been “ badly 
cut up by both war and peace, but she can surmount these ob- 
stacles.... In time, Germany will be great again.”” The Baron 
said a word on the Polish question, which should not be wholly lost 
upon No. 10 Downing Street. ‘‘ Germany has the greater part of 
her territory and most of her mines, and even if Upper Silesia is 
given to the Poles it would make little difference to Germany, for 
the Silesian mines are owned, in the main, by Germans. Even were 
this not so, Germany would get along, for there are many countries 
which are forced to import their coal.’ We likewise get the Ger- 
man view of the true function of the League of Nations, which, as 
we have suggested, is to attenuate the Second Treaty of Versailles 
still more in Germany’s favour. “ The indemnities, in my opinion, 
will not be collected, not because they are so ridiculously high that 
they actually cannot be collected. J am sure that at the end of 
not many years the League of Nations will annul or considerably 
reduce these indemnities.”’ In protesting against the extradition 
and trial of the ex-Kaiser, Baron von dem Bussche-Hadenhausen 
repudiated the Wilsonian view that Germany consisted of a guilty 
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“Imperial Government” and an innocent people. ‘ Extradition 
in this instance is opposed to the most elementary principles of 
international law. The Allies are not dealing with an ordinary 
crime, for behind the Kaiser solidly stood the German people, and 
the people, in consequence, is the only party responsible for the 
acts of Germany.” The “ unchangeable Hun” came out in the 
Baron’s comment on the scuttling of the remnant of the German 
Navy—in every way worthy of the Wilhelmstrasse. ‘“‘ You ask me 
what I think of Scapa Flow. I think, and every other German 
thinks, that it was a bit of work well done, and of which we ap- 
prove.” These are the people whom our Right Honourables are 
eager to invite into the League of Nations that we may all live 
happily ever afterwards. 


SENILE vanity is never attractive on any side of the North Sea. 
There are too many wicked old men rushing into print just now 

. ..._ to try and justify whatever they may have done, 
ante Senta or left undone, during the last five years. We 
should be hard put to it to award the palm for crime or 
folly among the guilty Germans. We confess to having had 
a sneaking weakness for Grand Admiral von Tirpitz, and to have 
completely misread his character. We had regarded him as a 
bold, bad man who gloried in “ frightfulness,”’ and generally 
had the courage of his impossible convictions. But he is whining 
with the best of them, and, though a lifelong apostle of war, poses 
as a Pacifist who has been misunderstood, and debits German 
disasters to other people. One might imagine, on reading his 
sorry “ vindication,” that in Germany he had plaved the same part 
as, say, Lord Morley in this country, and thrown up his job sooner 
than incur the “ blood-guiltiness of going to war! Admiral von 
Tirpitz’s real grievance is that he was not allowed “to run the 
show,” and in his spleen he accuses brother-admirals of ineptitude 
almost amounting to treason. Everybody was hopelessly wrong 
except Von Tirpitz. and Germany’s plight is due to his being 
discarded, though, as a matter of fact, the Grand Admiral was 
among Britain’s greatest assets. He saved the situation over and 
over again with his “ Fatherland Party,” which terrorized any 
“Moderate ’’ elements there may have been in the German 
Government, and prevented even plausible Peace proposals from 
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being put forward that would have been literally jumped at by 
Downing Street. This was certainly the case in the autumn of 
1916 when, as Count Bernstorff has revealed, President Wilson 
was yearning to mediate without asking awkward questions of the 
German Government—and again in August 1917 when, owing to 
the Russian collapse and the slowness of the United States 
military effort, the Lloyd George Government sufficiently lost its 
head to make overtures to Berlin via the Vatican. Those of us 
who had any inkling of what was going on behind the scenes in 
London were literally terrified lest Germany should cultivate 
“ conciliatoriness,” which would have committed her to nothing, 
but would have demoralized the Entente, because British Ministers 
—there was scarcely one not suffering from “ cold feet ’’—would 
have responded in such a manner as to convince our Allies that 
“the game was up.” 


FreNcu politicians—-some of whom were equally “rocky” in 
1917—-would not unnaturally have argued, “if Great Britain is 
engaged in rparlers with the enemy there is 
nothing left do but to follow suit.” Italy 
would have done likewise, and the debacle would have been cotn- 
plete. Considering that Germany is never bound by anything 
she says, and that even a solemn written engagement is only a 
“scrap of paper” in her eyes, we certainly marvelled that Von 
Kiihlmann, or some other scoundrel, was not told off to lure 
Downing Street into “ negotiations.” From this disaster, so far 
as we can ascertain, Grand Admiral von Tirpitz and the Pan- 
Germans, backed up, of course, by the Great German General 
Staff, of which during the last stage of the war General Luden- 
dorff was the unchallenged autocrat, alone saved us. General 
Ludendorff’s wailing, which is now available in London in two 
interesting volumes, is equally beside the mark as Von Tirpitz’s. 
The General may be less contemptible than the Admiral, because 
less of an ego-maniac, but considering his extraordinary powers, 
involving complete control of German strategy and the last word 
in German policy—the unique position he enjoyed as compared 
with any other soldier in any other country—Ludendorff must 
be held mainly responsible for the catastrophe of 1918, to which 
he seems to have been blind until the very eve of its occurrence. 
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It is idle now for the man who was de facto ruler of Germany to 
turn round after the event and throw the blame on other people, 
whether “the politicians at Berlin,” “ the diplomats,” or “ the 
Home public,” who all come under his lash. During his period of 
greatness, which lasted from the autumn of 1916 up to the Armis- 
tice, Ludendorff dominated everybody. In our country Poli- 
ticians controlled policy and interfered in strategy, but there was 
nothing of that kind in Germany, whose politicians trembled in 
the presence of the General Staff, which, it will be remembered, 
ultimately kicked out Doctor von Bethmann-Hollweg and 
put in a creature of its own. Ludendorff, Hindenburg and Co. 
forbade any show of “ moderation,” and insisted on unrestricted 
U-boat warfare, which it is clear from Ludendorff’s book German 
soldiers and German sailors were confident must bring down 
England within a few months. It was therefore worth risking a 
quarrel with the United States, who, in any event, could not “ get 
going ”’ for a year. 


ArrerR Ludendorff comes Bethmann-Hollweg, who has, naturally, 
a very different story to tell, though not a whit more impressive. 
He was one of those weak men who are as calamitous 
to mankind as wicked men, while there is good 
reason to believe that he was less virtuous than 
Lord Haldane and his British admirers supposed, and that while 
pretending to speak smoothly to your face he would be stabbing 
you in the back. After Bethmann-Hollweg we have Count 
Czernin giving his version of the Austrian view, which does not 
altogether coincide with Count Berchtold’s, though both are agreed 
in crediting Austrian misfortunes mainly to Prussian arrogance, 
conveniently forgetting that Austro-Hungarian servility was one 
of the principal pillars of Prussian arrogance. It was because 
Berlin always had the call of Vienna, and through Vienna acquired 
her ascendancy in the Balkans and the Ottoman Empire, that she 
was tempted to challenge civilized Europe. These recriminatioi s 
among beaten allies are no more edifying than the domestic 
squabbles of Germans and Pan-Germans. All men who held 
power in the Central Empires at any time between 1914 and 1918 
have their measure of responsibility for what occurred. Each 
has some interesting revelation to make at the expense of somebody 
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else, but we cannot help wishing that they would not all write at 
once, so that outsiders might have a chance of assimilating their 
information. In reading enemy books that are pouring out at a 
prodigious pace, we should bear i1 mind that every German is a 
professional propagandist. He never sticks at any lie that serves 
his thesis of the moment. We must not, therefore, take all this 
“literature of defeat’ too seriously. Each volume has some 
ulterior purpose, which the facts are squared to suit. Before 
long we shall, doubtless, have the ex-Crown Prince’s memoirs, in 
which Wilhelm junior may posture as a mixture of Florence 
Nightingale and Lord Courtney of Penwith. He had devoted his 
life to keeping the peace, and during the war gave himself up to 
good works and to assuaging the lot of prisoners of war. After- 
wards the Imperial father will weigh in, in some equally surprising 
garb, and, doubtless, will persuade a certain number of fools, of 
whom there is always an abundance, that he is another of in- 
numerable injured innocents. 


It is not only on the other side of the North Sea that prominent per- 
sonages are making exhibitions of themselves. We also have our 

: crosses to bear, and it is with pain and sorrow that 
oie we note the vulgar twaddle that has been emptied 
through the Press by those who might have been expected 
to know better, if only because they belonged to noble Services 
that are justly proud of their high and honourable traditions, 
and cultivate dignity, decency, and reticence. The blatant, 
<waggering brawler, eaten up with his own conceit, who “ alone 
did it.” is a new and hitherto unknown type, which we hope 
will find no imitator. We do not, however, propose to advertise 
this melancholy stuff by particularizing it, and can only express 
sympathy with the profession whom it outrages. It is, however, 
useful in enabling the public to understand some things previously 
obscure, for instance, the feelings the author aroused throughout 
his career among the vast majority of his brother-officers. Vis- 
count French’s book is of a different order to that to which we 
have alluded, and it is not marred by the same gross lack of taste. 
It is, nevertheless, regrettable that it should ever have been written. 
It does not enhance the prestige of the author, who had the less 
excuse for this performance because his own position was un- 
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assailed, and he had, perhaps, been accorded exaggerated kudos 
as the Commander-in-Chief of the original British Expeditionary 
Force. Until Lord French’s book appeared we had always sup- 
posed that General Smith-Dorrien had rendered conspicuous 
service by his dour determined stand at the Battle of Le Cateau— 
a view that was encouraged by General French’s published dis- 
patches narrating the event. What possessed him, in cold blood, 
to reverse his own judgment and make this paltry attack on a 
subordinate—whom the authorities have not allowed to defend 
himself—we are at a loss to understand. It is, however, a peculiar 
satisfaction to us to be the medium of doing justice to a fine soldier 
by publishing General Maurice’s convincing article, which states 
the facts as they were, and not as they are presented through 
the distorting medium of the defective memory of a Field-Marshal 
in a temper. 


ALL our political Parties--with the solitary and honourable 
exception of the National Party—bear heavy responsibility for 
‘ that ‘ Road to Ruin,” now a frequent headline in 
—— the daily Press, which will become a reality unless 
the present mad gamble with public money can be 

stopped. A great war was, in any event, bound to be a costly 
as well as a ghastly business, but British Politicians, by their 
blindness before the war—when the provident expenditure of 1s. 
would have produced the subsequent result of £1—their reckless 
folly throughout the war, and their unspeakable ineptitude over 
the Peace, have immeasurably increased Britain’s financial 
burden. Mr. Asquith and his friends cannot successfully transfer 
their own load of guilt to the shoulders of their successors. A 
Liberal Government was in power for almost nine unbroken 
years before the war (November 1905 to August 1914), during 
which the dominant problem was the menacing attitude, and still 
more menacing preparations, of Germany, about which there was 
as little concealment as there was disguise concerning the objective. 
Mr. Asquith has admitted so much in terms, when trying to placate 
his Party and reconcile them to a Liberal Government’s entry 
into the war. The ex-Prime Minister is anything but a fool— 
though freely surrounded by fools-—and from the days of the South 
African War onwards he had some conception of the Potsdam 
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peril despite certain contradictory utterances; nor was he, at 
any time, among “ the deserters of France,” like several of his 
colleagues. But he was, temperamentally, a drifter, hoping 
that something might tw up to divert a storm against which 
he had not the grit to make counter-preparations in the teeth 
of Pacifism. Then he allowed the inane and, as it proved, 
insane vanity of a colleague to encourage the Germans to believe 
that whenever “ Germany’s hour sounded,” a Liberal Government 
would be “too proud to fight.” Personal contact with British 
Ministers, who chiefly sought to please him, satisfied Kaiser 
Wilhelm as to our permanent neutrality. How could a country 
fight under such auspices?” must inevitably have been the 
Imperial comment as His Majesty listened to unctuous and 
verbose men from London who exuded “ goodwill to Germany ” 
and demeaned themselves as German courtiers. 


Even when the storm actually burst in the summer of 1914, 
and “ War at any price” was obviously Germany’s policy, there 
were dangerous hesitations and delays in Downing 
Street,which acutely inflamed the situation, robbing 
Peace of any glimmering of a ghost of a chance it 
might have had if our destinies had been in strong and resolute 
hands, and our Prime Minister a man who knew what to do and 
allowed all the world to know that he meant to do it. But for 
Lord Kitchener’s fortunate presence and powerful personality the 
same feebleness would have marred our post-war military pre- 
parations as was allowed to squander enormous resources of men 
and money on futile enterprises, because one or other Amateur 
Strategist wanted his own “ Side Show.” There was no one to say 
“Nay ” to any of Mr. Asquith’s headstrong lieutenants. Later 
on, owing to the supineness of its chief, Defeatism was allowed to 
rear its head within the precincts of the Cabinet—in the autumn of 
1916—and the present Coalition came into power in the nick of 
time to save the Entente from a diplomatic debacle under American 
auspices—-President Wilson, in those days, being set on “ Peace 
without victory.” Nor did the Liberal Party help the country 
as an Opposition of watchful patriots—like the American Re- 
publican Party under ex-President Roosevelt—-determined to 
keep the Government up to the mark and its head towards the 
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enemy. On the contrary, our Whigs consistently favoured the 
weaker course, from the day they invited “ German reservists ”’ 
to flock from overseas to the aid of the Fatherland until they 
clamoured for our scuttle from Russia, which involves re- 
constituting that huge Power as a Germany ally. In a hundred 
ways the Liberal Party have hindered the national cause, and by 
so doing incalculably increased the national poverty, over which 
one and all are now wringing their hands. Mr. Asquith had only 
to lift his little finger at any moment last winter, either before or 
after the Party rout at the polls, and this cowardly Coalition 
would never have dared make a Peace that will cripple us to the 
end of the century. Unfortunately, the Liberal Leaders and the 
Liberal Press cast their entire influence on the side of the weaklings 
in the Government, and preached “ magnanimity ” to a beaten 
foe, ridiculing every effort to make it impossible for Germany to 
renew “ the frightful adventure ’’ by imposing terms that, humanly 
speaking, would have put aggression out of her power while her 
victims recovered. 


Ir is therefore idle for Liberal spokesmen to taunt the Coalition 
with having won the Election by promising to “ punish the 
. Kaiser” and “ make Germany pay” for the war, 
— bet and with having achieved neither of those objects. 
ers 

It is common ground that the record of the Coalition 

is despicable, and fully accounts for the phenomenal slump in Mr. 
Lloyd George’s popularity. But we should have fared no better 
had the “ Wee Frees” controlled the Peace Conference, because 
they have resumed all their pre-war heresies and are merely 
itching to embrace the Boche. We grant, however, that we could 
have fared no worse had Mr. Asquith been in Mr. Lloyd George’s 
place with a Liberal Government behind him; and in that case 
the Unionist Party would have been unmuzzled, and a much more 
useful factor in the settlement than as decoy ducks of Lloyd- 
Georgism. The net result is that Britain emerges from a war 
which our Fighting Men won with a peace which our Talking 
Men have lost. The Coalition—primarily the Prime Minister— 
necessarily bear the chief blame for their own deplorable diplomacy, 
and, moreover, aggravated their offence by obtaining a renewed 
lease of power last December by false pretences. They then 
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pledged themselves to make Germany indemnify us for the costs 
incurred in a war which was of her seeking and not ours. They 
obtained a record majority on that understanding, although when 
they were making those promises Ministers regarded themselves as 
debarred from fulfilling them by the fatal “‘ Fourteen Points,” to 
which they had committed the country behind its back at the 
time of the Armistice. The Liberal Talkers are morally as much to 
blame by their acquiescence in the policy of exempting Germany, 
while the Labour Talkers worked overtime to prevent a single 
mark from finding its way across the North Sea. Hardly one 
Minister made one effort to carry out his electoral promises, and 
behind the scenes Government and bureaucracy laboured for 
German immunity. Even efforts to ascertain the wealth of the 
enemy were resented and resisted by Departmental Tapers and 
Tadpoles, nor was there any official attempt to draw up, still less 
to present, Britain’s war bill. This crime and blunder are the 
main cause of our present financial unrest and anxiety for the 
future, as should never be forgotten by those who are moaning 
and groaning under extortionate taxation and dreading yet 
worse things. 


Ir was equally clear to People and Politicians that one of two 
things would happen in the Great War—either Great Britain or 
Germany would win; unless, of course, there was 
a draw. In the unthinkable event of a German 
victory, it was common ground that Britain 
would be called upon to pay the whole war bill of the conqueror, 
and no question would have arisen as to whether we “ liked it,” 
found it “convenient,” or “could” pay. Victorious Germany 
would have imposed on us and our Allies, not merely her full war 
costs, but penal indemnities to boot, in her practice of making war 
remunerative. If, on the other hand, Great Britain won, our People 
demanded that, in accordance with the principles of fair play, 
Germany should refund our costs, and they looked to the British 
Government to see that this was done ; nor was it ever suggested 
to them by their Government that it could not or should not be 
done. There was never a whisper of “ penal indemnities,” though 
no penalties would have been undeserved, but a simple demand for 
bare justice. Incidentally, it was realized that the only hope of 
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curing a predatory people of their congenital mania for falling 
upon unprepared neighbours was to make them pay the full 
damages of their failure. That was the popular British view, but 
all our leading politicians of all Parties—Coalition, Liberal, Labour 
~-for reasons that have never been divulged, were openly or secretly 
hostile to this policy. The Coalition never dared admit as much. 
Indeed, Messrs. Lloyd George and Bonar Law confessedly owe their 
present positions to their undertaking to do the opposite of what 
they have done. But, judging by their every action in Paris— 
whatever may have been said upon platforms—Ministers always 
intended, from the moment we had won the war, that each party 
should pay its own costs. The Liberals were shocked at any 
other suggestion. Labour also pretended to believe in a “ New 
Germany,” which must not be punished for the sins of “ Old 
Germany,” however many of the old wirepullers continued to 
pull the strings of German policy and to play the old tricks. 
The British people must realize what their politicians have done 
upon this vital business, which, in our opinion, makes another 
war inevitable—probably waged by the League of Nations, when 
it has become converted into an instrument of Pan-Germanism. 
Under the Treaty of Peace imposed on, or rather “ negotiated 
with,” Germany, not one mark will ever find its way to the British 
Treasury as indemnity. Indeed, we shall be agreeably surprised 
if Britain ever receives any substantial sum as “ reparation ”’ 
for actual damage done, for example, to ships or cargoes, to 
prisoners of war, or for the murder of women and children. “ Re- 
sponsible statesmen ”’ are so delighted with the Peace that none of 
them ever criticize the Treaty, save as being over-“ stern ” to “ our 
German friends,” while such organs of light and leading as the 
Westminster Gazette advocate further “relaxation”’ of the terms 
by the League of Nations. 


Let us therefore never forget, in our excitement over our 
semi-bankrupt state, for which one quack remedy after another is 

propounded, that its main cause is that our poli- 
» ticians of all Parties would have it so. None of us 

imagined that Germany could pay £8,000,000,000 
in a day or a year or ten years, but on her own showing she 
possesses prodigious assets, by a judicious appropriation of which, 
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coupled with a scientific “ conscription of German wealth,” the 
Fatherland could have liquidated an appreciable part of her 
lawful debts within a reasonable time. British statesmen prefer 
to despoil Britons, to paralyse British industry, to conscript British 
wealth. Perish the thought that any British Government should 
inflict permanent injury on the German Empire! Meanwhile the 
enemy is exploding in his sleeve over the gullibility of “ Anglo- 
Saxon” statesmanship. Germany is the one great Continental 
Power that has escaped the devastation of war, and emerges 
substantially intact and, relatively to her neighbours, stronger 
than ever, while she has seen to it that the lands she invaded 
are economically derelict for many years. Moreover, thanks to 
the Peace Conference, notably to President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd 
George—as may be gathered from the Bullitt revelations, which 
will be found elsewhere—with the approval of British Liberalism 
and on the demand of British Labour, our enemy entertains high 
hopes of recovering in the East more than all she has lost in the 
West, and ultimately, with the Russian reservoir of man-power 
to draw on, Kultur may come again and overwhelm Civilization. 
Politicians preen themselves on their handiwork in Paris. But 
have the people any reason to be proud or satisfied ? Does the 
Second ‘Treaty of Versailles promise security ? Does it provide 
permanent peace ? Or, on the contrary, does it threaten us with 
further wars and rumours of wars in a not remote future ? 
Civilized mankind did not ask the impossible of its Plenipoten- 
tiaries. It neither sought the moon nor the millennium, but plain 
men demanded such a peace with Germany as would finally free 
Europe from the Teutonic nightmare. Have we got it? Time 
will show. It looks as though President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd 
George had managed between them to make the war game irre- 
sistibly attractive to Germany by sparing her the legitimate 
penalties of defeat. It is now a case of “ Heads Germany wins, 
tails the winners lose.” 


AccorpinG to the latest figures, which are to be supplemented 
while these pages are printing, the country continues “ outrun- 
Defici ning the constable” at a disquieting pace. It was 
inevitable, after the prodigious expenditure of the 
last five years, that there would be some period of readjustment. 


To be Sold by Auction on November 11, 
by Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley, 
at 20 Hanover Square, London, W. 


DUNLEY HILL 
NEAR DORKING, SURREY 
Toran Area or Estate, aBoutT 350 Acres 


This attractive property, situate in beautiful scenery, and within 25 miles 
of Hyde Park Corner, and 650 feet above sea-level, will be sold as a whole, 


or be divided into three lots, viz: 


Lot 1. The House, Grounds, and Park, making about 40 acres ; 
Lot 2. A Capital Mixed Farm of about 250 acres ; 
Lot 3. The Attractive Building Site called ‘* Dunley Brow,”’ of 53 acres. 
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UNLEY HILL is situated in one of the 

most beautiful neighbourhoods in the 

Home Counties. It lies close to Ran- 

more Common on the heights between Dorking 
and Guildford, within a mile and a half of Etfing- 
ham Village, and the station is Ethngham Junc- 
tion or Bookham (both three and a half miles) 
on the London and South-Western Railway. 
The best route by car from London is through 
Kingston, Esher, Leatherhead, Bookham, and 
Ethngham, turning sharp to the left at Efhing- 
ham Manor, through a beech avenue past 
Ethngham Hill (on the left), until the cross 
roads at the foot of Dunley Hill, the entrance 
to which is two hundred yards up the hill on 
the mght. An alternative route, and. slightly 
shorter, is va Cobham and Efthngham Junction. 
Dunley Hill was built for Admiral Maxse 
from plans by Messrs. Ernest George and Peto. 


It is an excellent house, which to-day would 
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cost nearer £50,000 than £40,000, and 
those who look over it with the eye of ex- 
perts are struck by the thoroughness of the 
detail. It is emphatically a house intended to 
stand, and though uninhabited during the war 
is to-day as dry as a bone. It is specially 
suitable to any one wishing to live in_ the 
country and keep in close touch with business 
in London. ‘The gardens and grounds, in- 
cluding an extensive lawn, have been purposely 
neglected during the war, when everything 
was sacrificed to food production, 

The farm, which is now on a_ paying basis, 
has been transformed since 1914, while the 
farm buildings (including the largest barn in 
the country-side) are very commodious. _ It 
carries a considerable amount of stock, and 
this year’s crops, like those of last year, are 


valuable. The charm of Dunley Hill consists 


in the wild beauty of the surrounding country, 
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and its height above the sea, combined with 
its accessibility to London. It is admirably 
adapted for moderate entertainment, and does 
not require a large staff of servants nor an 
army of gardeners. It is a place of comfort 
rather than show. 

The house at Dunley Hill consists of a large 
and lofty entrance hall, 5 reception rooms, 18 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, and ample domestic 
othces. There is a lift from the basement to 
the first floor. The house could be secured 
with approximately 40 acres by purchaser 
who did not require the farm. In this case the 
farm of 250 acres would be sold separately ; 
the Third Lot being one of the most beautiful 
building sites in Surrey, viz. ‘* Dunley Brow,” 
commanding the Shere Valley and comprising 


53 acres. 
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Reasonable people fully recognize that it was impossible to stop all 
war expenditure with the signing of the Armistice, as certain wise- 
acres retrospectively recommend. But we are now a year away 
from the Armistice, and it is common knowledge that until the 
Press ventilated the subject there was neither effort nor semblance 
of effort to retrench. There was, however, no reason, while the 
Prime Minister was squandering the national reputation in Paris, 
that thrifty colleagues should not have begun actively husbanding 
the national resources in London. But there was no thought of 
economy. Ministers were bursting with grandiose projects which 
would have cost almost as much as the war. Now they have 
relapsed into one of their characteristic panics and are likely to 
be as foolish in “ scrapping” essentials as they were formerly 


thoughtless in encouraging extravagance. Our financial outlook 
is too serious to permit our being reassured by Lord Milner’s 
reminder that some other nations are worse off than ourselves. 
We can imagine what he would have had to say of the Coalition 
policy had he happened to be in Opposition instead of in Office. 
The facts speak more loudly than any words. According to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the national balance-sheet for the 


six months ending September 30 was as follows: Daily expendi- 
ture, £4,225,000; daily income, £2,508,000; daily deficit, 
£1,717,000. In other words, we have what looks like a half-year’s 
deficit of about £300,000,000, or a year’s deficit of £600,000,000, 
a figure that would, in pre-war days, have been regarded as a 
respectable National Debt for a Great Power. The Prime Minister 
cheerfully insists that the annual service of the present National 
Debti(namely, £8,000,000,000) will remain at £400,000,000, i.e. more 
than twice our whole pre-war revenue. 


SoMETHING must be done. There are plenty of quacks prepared 
to do it. Among the proposals pressed upon us from diverse 
What ? quarters is Increased income-tax up to extinction of 

income in the shape of our old friend, “ 20s. in the 
£.” \\e can see no difference between this proposal and complete 
confiscation, and were we the victims we should prefer confisca- 
tion to being ground to impalpable powder by the tax-collector. 
Then we have the “ Conscription of Wealth” or “ Capital Levy,” 
such as Progressives assert is being introduced in Germany and 
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Italy. There is ethically no difference between a capital levy and 
a permanent income-tax and super-tax rising to fifty and sixty 
per cent., such as we now have. Were it proposed that taxpayers 
should compound for their taxation by paying a lump sum, there 
would be something to be said for it, but we do not gather that 
this is the programme of the Conscriptionists. To take a concrete 
case: if the National Review at present pays £900 annually in 
taxation, is it suggested that some such capital payment as 
£5000 would free it from further taxation, or is the “levy ”’ to 
be in addition to the taxation? The former proposition might be 
worth considering. There may be some figure which it would be 
advantageous for the State to accept—in reduction of the National 
Debt—and that it would also be worth the taxpayers’ while to 
pay now that we are indefinitely saddled with this overwhelming 
income-tax, which works out in some years so that its unfortunate 
victims pay more in taxation than they receive inincome. Another 
scheme with which prominent politicians are coquetting that 
strongly appeals to the Man in the Street is a special levy on war 
fortunes, which is, in principle, sound and fair, but exceedingly 
difficult to apply without gross unfairness. Thus a man who had 
squandered everything he had made during the war would escape 
scot-free, but the man who had denied himself and responded to 
the National appeal for Victory loans is to be penalized and 
viewed as a criminal. Is this rational or sound? As we have 
said, something must be done, but what? Had there been any 
constructive intelligence at the Exchequer we should have had 
three per cent. Premium Bonds, with a possible net saving of 
£100,000,000 a year to the State. If every suggestion that does 
not suit “the Treasury mind” be vetoed, the road to ruin will 
end in ruin, Lord Milner’s optimism to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 


THERE is but one alternative to these painful remedies, or some 

variant of them. We only hesitate to mention it out of con- 

The Onl sideration for the susceptibilities of His Majesty’s 

ae d Ministers. It causes them acute annoyance— 
ternative 

acuter than any plan for plundering the British 

taxpayer, which they stoically accept as “a disagreeable neces- 


sity.” Either this country must pay, or some other country must 
pay, for the war which it wanted and we did not. This brings us 
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back to the fact that Germany can pay and ought to pay a very 
substantial part of the enormous debt we have accumulated in 
“making the world safe for Democracy.” However horrified 
Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. Asquith, or Mr. Henderson 
may be at any mention of this unsavoury topic, we intend to press 
it, in season and out of season, until, at least, we get some semblance 
of an explanation of the mysterious fact that no serious official 
attempt was ever made either to appraise the wealth of Germany 
or to prove John Bull’s bill. Not only are Ministers and ex- 
Ministers personally obstructive of every effort in this direction, 
but all the Departments—except the Foreign Office, which was 
“ frozen out” of the Peace Conference—worked as they never 
worked before to spare Germany from contributing any quota to 
our War Bill, thus ensuring that it should fall exclusively on 
Britis pockets. Why? Echo answers “ Why?” We are 
totally unable to explain this phenomenon, and shall be grateful to 
any one who can adduce any explanation that plain men can 
appreciate and that can be printed in the light of day. Doubtless 
the Manchester School infests and infects the Public Offices, parti- 
cularly the Treasury, the Board of Trade, and the Colonial Office. 
Manchester Schoolmen prefer that their own country be injured 
before any other country is touched, just as Manchester Schoolmen 
are petitioning that French babies shall be sacrificed for the benefit 
of Boche babies. They are horrified lest milch cows pass from 
Germany to France, though under the Treaty of Peace they 
belong to France. The death of French babies leaves these 
altruists stone-cold. The life of one German baby is more precious 
in Manchester eyes than a hundred French babies. The Germans 
have the supreme merit of being enemies who sought to destroy 
us. The French suffer the disadvantage of being our friends 
and Allies, shedding their blood in a common cause. Cobdenism 
prescribes that we sacrifice friends to enemies—friends’ babies 
to enemy’s babies. 


Ir is possibly similar psychology that inspires the British bureau- 
cracy to transfer Germany’s lawful debts to the British Exchequer. 
AnIndepene Mr. Winston Churchill is said to be one of the 
dent Com- worst on this question, and, as we know, he is 
mission an ardent Free-Trader. But Mr. Bonar Law and 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain were reputed to be Tariff-Reformers. 
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~ Have they become tainted with Manchesterism ? Both Ministers 
are rumoured to have steadily set their faces against any serious 
Indemnity. They may conceivably be under the thumb of 
Treasury officials, who are usually hand-in-glove with the Inter- 
national Jew. In pre-war days, Sir Edgar Speyer was said to have 
the run of the Departments. That element was never stronger 
than during the Lloyd George regime. The International Jew 
long since decreed that Germany must be let off lightly, lest “the 
money market ” be disturbed ; and she is let off more lightly than 
any of our readers wot of. Be the cause what it may, the matter 
cannot be allowed to remain where it is. By the terms of the 
Treaty the subject is entrusted to an “ Allied and Associated ” 
Reparation Commission with plenary powers. It is rumoured that 
this body is being packed with partisans of “ leniency,” who, on 
any pretext, will mitigate the pressure upon Germany. But 
Allied rights are formally reserved, and Germany’s full liability 
declared in terms. What is most needed is the appointment of a 
strong and independent British Commission to report upon the 
wealth of Germany, her realizable assets, her taxable capacity. 
That the “ Allied and Associated Powers” have been made 
financial fools of is clear from the vast levy on capital now being 
made by the German Government—if we may believe our Radical 
papers. This levy is not to be devoted to refunding the Allies 
their losses, replenishing the devastated areas of Belgium and 
France. It is for German Industrial Reconstruction; in other 
words, to equip the enemy to make trade war on her stricken 
neighbours. Public orators who are perorating about the triumph 
of might over right, the reign of law, the brotherhood of man, the 
League of Nations, etc., are hereby called upon to explain why 
Germany is “unable” to pay her foreign creditors, though 
“able” to finance her own colossal projects for the “ peaceful 
penetration ” of those creditors. Before she is allowed to spend 
one mark on German Reconstruction, common justice and common 
decency---so called because both so uncommon—demand that de- 
vastated Belgium and France be restored, and the Allies, including 
the British Empire, compensated for their huge losses in defending 
the life of the world and the soul of man against the Pan-German 
peril. We shall have it all over again in a worse form if present 
counsels prevail, and Germany, having avoided invasion, also 
escapes Indemnity. 
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THE House of Commons has unwittingly played into the hands 
of “ direct actionists ’ by the contempt into which it has fallen. 
It has allowed itself to become a mere appanage to 
the predominant caucus of the day. It has no 
soul to call its own, being content to register the 
decrees of the Government without more than an occasional 
murmur. Excuses were made for this state of things in war, and 
some persons affected to ascribe it to patriotism—which is hardly 
“the note” of Parliament. What outsiders can’t help noticing 
is the extraordinary number of placemen of one kind or another 
who have cropped up in the House of Commons, and the wholly 
disproportionate number of so-called “‘ Honours ” conferred on its 
Members for unspecified services. From such phenomena the 
conclusion is drawn, rightly or wrongly, that, as in Sir Robert 
Walpole’s day, “ all these men have their price ’—-or nearly all. 
It is for this reason that there is so little effective criticism of the 
Government at a time it would be most helpful. Our politicians 
seem afraid of quarrelling with their bread and butter. Thus the 
Whips can, as a general rule, “ snuff out” any “ cave” that may 
be formed. They usually succeed in inserting a Government 
“spy” in the cave, to report its proceedings to the Whips’ Room, 
and the attitude of its various members, and should it develop to 
the danger-point, Government “ nobbles” the principals, either 
by office or a baronetcy. This has been so frequently the course 
of “caves” that experienced Parliamentarians hesitate to join 
them, feeling confident that, at the critical moment, the pass will 
be sold. The public naturally know little of these inner mysteries, 
but only observe that the House of Commons, despite its con- 
stitutional pretensions, has ceased to count in the body politic. 
Consequently the meeting of Parliament nowadays passes almost 
unnoticed—there is a hopeless feeling of unmitigated talk and 
nothing done. We were therefore all unmoved by the desperate 
efforts of the Press to flog up interest in the Autumn Session, which 
opened on October 22 and hardly stirred an aspen-leaf in the 
London parks. We had aeard too often before of the wonderful 
things that would happen “when the House meets.” Nothing 
happened. Everything continued as before. A few private 
Members asked a few promising questions—which were rarely 
followed up--the Speaker generally refused to allow any but 
Labour Members or Nationalists to move the adjournment of the 


House of 
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House. Front Bench men made the usual speeches of the usual ' 
length, and if by any chance there was a division, Ministers, 
however glaringly in the wrong, had a majority of anything from 

100 to 200. And so on. 


Ir may be that at last the House of Commons is waking up and 
realizes its own unpopularity, and that it must try and represent 

public opinion, even if it has no opinion of its own, 
8 finiet, wd unless it is to sink into desuetude. Whatever the 

reason or the motive, the country for once had an 
agreeable surprise on learning that the Parliamentary worm had 
turned. There was a manifestation of Unionist independence 
actually carried into the division lobby in the first week of the new 
Session, and the Coalition Government, with a record majority, 
found itself in a minority of 72 (185 to 113). We sincerely hope 
that this will not prove a mere flash in the pan, as some old 
Parliamentary hands predict. We trust it indicates the serious 
intention of the House «f Commons to reassert itself in the State, ‘ 
and to impose some check on the odious autocracy of Downing ' 
Street. We should welcome any Government defeat at this 
moment even if we had no sympathy with the occasion, because 
we regard the Unionist Party as literally committing suicide in 
allowing itself to be tied by Mr. Bonar Law to the coat-tails of 
Mr. Lloyd George, on whose discreditable performances in Paris 
we throw fresh light elsewhere. But we strongly sympathize with 
the principle on which one hundred Unionists revolted against the 
Government and the Government Whips, which was nothing more 
nor less than whether British pilots or aliens should have pilotage 
certificates in British waters. We feel sure the French will realize 
that this vote was not in any way aimed against them or their 
interests. The Government used France as a stalking-horse. 
They wished to open our waters to alien pilots, not for the benefit 
of France, but in order that neutrals and subsequently enemies 
may have the run of them. It is all part of the League of Nations 
craze, about which Frenchmen feel as we do. In subsequent 
conference with the Prime Minister the “rebels”? made their 


position clear vis-d-vis France, and secured the concession of the 
principle they had fought for. Let us hope this incident may 
serve as a salutary lesson to Ministers by which they will not 
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be too conceited to profit—also that the House of Commons will 
not weary of well-doing, and that Unionist Members of Parliament 
at last realize that their constituencies expect something very 
different from them to anything they have yet had. England 
has never loved Coalitions, but it may be doubted whether it 
has ever hated one as it does the present corrupt and cowardly 
combination. 


THERE have been several hints of Ministerial “ reconstruction ” in 
the Downing Street Press, where it is frankly recognized that our 
F jaded Coalition stands urgently in need of new blood 
— and young blood. But the circumstances are 
unfavourable to any changes involving peerages, 

vacancies, and the dreaded by-election. There has, consequently, 
been no reconstruction, and the disappointed aspirants to higher 
office are relegated to the Greek Kalends. The old faces remain in 
the old places. It is true that Mr. Balfour has, at last, resigned 
the Foreign Office, but this change had long been discounted, 
having been discussed for at least a year. There had been con- 
siderable anxiety as to his successor, as the names that were 
mentioned were anything but reassuring, and it was feared that 
our unfortunate Foreign Office might be reduced into an annex of 
the League of Nations. General satisfaction was, therefore, caused 
by the announcement that a man of the capacity and knowledge 
of Lord Curzon—who has been acting Foreign Minister for some 
months —is to succeed Mr. Balfour. Mr. Balfour cannot, however, 
resign himself to leaving the Government, and he, therefore, 
succeeds Lord Curzon as Lord President of the Council. Pre- 
sumably the earldom will come later. It is regrettable that Mr. 
Balfour did not retire before the Peace Conference rather than 
lend the authority of his great name to that sorry affair, and 
consent to occupy so humiliating a position in Paris that he was 
hardly called upon to say “ Ditto ” to his chief, Mr. Lloyd George. 
Many big decisions were taken without considering Mr. Balfour’s 
opinion, frequently without consulting him, and sometimes despite 
him, but he never asserted himself against his ignorant chief, 
though at any moment he could have saved the Conference by 
retiring, and taking his countrymen into his confidence as to 
the impossible blunders that were being committed in their name 
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on one vital question after another. A word from Mr. Balfour 
would have ended a farce that was likewise a tragedy. That 
word was never spoken. He characteristically shrugged his 
shoulders. He not only allowed himself to be eliminated, he 
also allowed the great Department of which he was the respon- 
sible head to be installed at enormous expense in the Hotels 
Majestic and Astoria, and then to be completely ignored, while 
our diplomacy was conducted by the Prime Minister and the 
personnel, of whose vagaries we know more than we did, thanks 
to Mr. Bullitt. Among Lord Curzon’s first duties as Foreign 
Minister is to recover for the Foreign Office the functions that 
properly appertain to it. 


Even more important than Lord Curzon’s succession to Mr. 
Balfour is Admiral Beatty’s tardy appointment as First Sea Lord 
of the Admiralty. In expressing our regret that 
it should have been so long postponed, we are 
casting no reflections upon his distinguished pre- 
decessor, Admiral Wemyss, who complains of Press criticism, 
which we had not noticed. We thought it common ground that 
his unexpected appointment as Lord Jellicoe’s successor at a 
most critical moment of the war, which he saw to a triumphant 
conclusion, had been abundantly justified by its success. Sir 
Rosslyn Wemyss has personal qualities which not only make him 
easy to work with, but make other men work amicably with one 
another under him. There were many difficulties at the Admi- 
ralty, largely personal, which his diplomacy was able to overcome 
with the least friction. But it is equally common knowledge that 
he did not carry guns enough to cope with the politicians, of whom 
he had previously had no experience. We have reached a turning- 
point in our history when the politicians will be up to every 
conceivable trick at the expense of “the great silent Navy.” 
When we have Admirals of the Fleet—we had almost said Admirals 
of Fleet Street—shouting their parrot-cry “ Sack the lot ! ’’ Cove- 
nanting cranks exploiting the League of Nations to destroy the 
British Navy, with “ anti-wasters” running amok in most of 
the Press, we need the prestige of a powerful personality in 
Whitehall whom the whole country would back should the Govern- 
ment—like every Government after every great war—-on one 
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pretext or another, try and endanger British sea-power, which 
is “ the very bulwark of the cause of men.” For that reason and 
for no other there is a sigh of relief in nation and Navy over 
the announcement that Admiral Beatty is adding to his imperish- 
able services by undertaking thankless office work, which all the 
great sailors have hated. In recently acknowledging the freedom 
of the City of Bristol (October 23), the new First Sea Lord made 
this model speech, which we commend to all whom it may concern : 


Our great commitments make it necessary for this country to insure against the 
unforeseen. Insurance has been provided in the past by fabulous expenditure on 
armaments This expenditure has been justified by the results. The peace-loving 
nations of the world have crushed those nations which threatened the peace of the 
world. We may hope that the power and influence of the League of Nations will 
provide a large measure of the insurance which is necessary, and we shall be able to 
limit our naval armaments to the size which is proportionate to our liabilities and our 
interests. We must, however, remember that we are more dependent upon the sea 
and upon the protection of our great lines of communication with the outlying portions 
of the Empire than any other nation, and therefore we must expect to make greater 
provision than any other nation for our naval security. 


By-ELECTIONS continue to be interesting and even illuminating. 
The Coalition are deeply indebted to “ lightning strikers” and 
“ Bolshies,” to whom they owe two victories about 
which they were doubtful. The Labour Party 
had made certain of winning Pontefract, but their candidate was 
defeated by 1475 votes, thanks to a crazy strike engineered by 
one of Mr. Smillie’s imitators, Mr. Herbert Smith, in the Yorkshire 
coal-fields. This made a present of the seat to the Coalition 
candidate, Mr. Forrest. Similarly, in the Rusholme Division of 
Manchester, Opposition hopes had run so very high that the 
irrepressible Mr. Pringle (of “‘ Pringle and Hogge ” fame) was put 
forward as the ‘‘ Wee Free ” candidate. The railway strike inter- 
vened, with the result that the Coalition candidate, Captain 
Thorpe, romped in, Mr. Pringle cutting a miserable figure below 
the Labour candidate. Another vacancy has arisen in the Thanet 
division of Kent owing to the regrettable death of Captain Norman 
Craig, who, although a K.C., had a fine record of active service 
in the war. While a whole army of “duds” were awaiting 
nomination by the local Coalitionists to one of the few seats still 
regarded as safe for “a Bonar Law candidate,” Mr. Esmond 
Harmsworth upset every Taper and Tadpole calculation by 
announcing that, in any event, he should stand on an “ anti-waste ” 
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platform. The only hope in this caucus-ridden country that any 
independent young man has of standing for Parliament is to 
nominate himself. The caucus’s idea of a candidate is to select 
some aspirant to a peerage, a baronetcy, or a knighthood, who 
will act accordingly, i.e. do whatever the Whips tell him. The 
results of this regime are writ large on our public life. We 
congratulate Mr. Harmsworth in being his own caucus, with the 
result that after some grimacing the Thanet “ Unionists ” turned 
down the Central Office “ duds ” and adopted the “ anti-waste ”’ 
candidate as the official Coalition candidate. Mr. Harmsworth 
has had two splendid brothers—all his brothers—killed in the 
war. He is heir to great responsibilities and power. He should 
be strong enough to preserve his independence even in the 
enervating atmosphere of Westminster. We sincerely congratulate 
him on his very early entry on a public career. There never was 
such an opening for a live young man to get a move on. Plymouth 
is another centre of interest just now. Major Waldorf Astor, the 
sitting Member, suddenly finds himself extinguished in the peerage, 
which his father surprised his family by accepting two years ago. 
We keenly sympathize with his effort to escape the barren and 
burdensome honour of the viscounty now, unhappily, thrust 
upon him by the death of his father, which would cut short the 
social service to which he is devoted. Major and Mrs. Waldorf 
Astor (as they hoped still to be called), have by their single- 
minded and devoted labours made a unique position for them- 
selves in the west of England. If Major Astor cannot avoid the 
viscounty—as is generally feared—there is nothing, we under- 
stand, to prevent Mrs. Astor—then a reluctant Viscountess— 
from succeeding to her husband’s seat at Plymouth, which no 
one doubts her ability to hold, thus becoming the first woman 
M.P. Otherwise Captain John Astor would make an admirable 
candidate—as would Mrs. Spender Clay (who was Miss Astor) if 
for any reason neither brother were available. The Astor family 
is rich in political intelligence and public spirit, and it was a good 
day for this country when the late Mr. Astor decided to change 
his domicile. 


THE most sensational event of the past month was the Railway 
Strike, which had been declared as our last number was going to 
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press. Our readers, wherever they may be, will know all about 
it, as it filled the newspapers and was fully cabled abroad. We 

: .,. need only say here that it was a blessing in dis- 
Railway Strike guise, because it proved, we hope once a for all, 
that Great Britain is too sane and too strong to capitulate to 
sectional anarchy. The quarrel notoriously had nothing to do 
with wages or hours of labour, though the sheep, who blindly 
obeyed their bell-wethers, imagined that their wages were 
threatened. In every big Trade Union there is a group of “ wild 
men” who, fired by the success of Lenin and Trotsky, hope 
through chaos to capture the Government of the country. They 
know that they can never get it any other way, and they have 
given up Parliamentary methods as hopeless. This accounts for 
the popularity of “direct action” among certain leaders of 
“ organized Labour,” who regard it as their only avenue to the 
realization of their ambitions. This is at the bottom of the 
Triple Alliance of Railwaymen, Miners, and Transport Workers. 
On paper they have “a dead certainty” in their own opinion, 
provided they challenge the country on some issue that appeals 
to the enthusiasm of the rank and file. Within a week the nation 
would be on its beam ends. Such are the calculations of the 
Smillies, the Williams, the Manns, and other men of that ilk. 
Unfortunately for the larger conspiracy, a sectional conspiracy 
got out of hand. Certain Railwaymen convinced themselves that 
what the Triple Alliance could do, that could one Union do, 30 to 
speak, “‘ on its own.” The community would be helpless without 
its arteries—the railways. As one of the enthusiasts boasted on 
the declaration of war, “‘ England will be starving within a week.” 
Since their fiasco, it is noteworthy that the rest of the Triple 
Alliance blame the Railwaymen’s tactics, though not their prin- 
ciples—these “ militarists ” denounce the “ bad staff work ” which 
allowed one member of the Triple Alliance to strike without the 
knowledge of its allies, and tells us plainly that this blunder will 
never again be committed—that the next strike will be a much 
more serious affair, as the Mining Ludendorffs and the Transport 
Hindenburgs will all strike together with the Railway Tirpitzes. 
It will be “ frightfulness ” on the grand scale. 
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Ir is always as well to know where we are and how “ the other 
side”’ regard any given situation. To the “ wild men” of the 
Labour movement the Railway Strike was merely 
an abortive reconnaissance in force, which served 
to reveal the weak spots of their organization, 
which will be made good before the big offensive opens. ‘This is 
the moral of every article in the Labour Press. Apparently Mr. 
Cramp and Mr. Thomas—respectively President and General 
Secretary of the N.U.R.—-had not gone through the formality 
of consulting their colleagues of the Triple Alliance as to their 
contemplated strike. They had not so much as sent a post card 
to Mr. Smillie, Mr. Frank Hodges, or Mr. Williams. There is 
much amour-propre among these great men. After all they are 
politicians with the gifts and failings common to all politicians. 
Some of them are as vain as peacocks or prime donne. It is an 
open secret that Mr. Smillie was furious with Mr. Cramp and Mr. 
Thomas. They might have been dukes owning mining royalties. 
Mr. Smillie had all his plans cut and dried for a much bigger affair, 
in which he would occupy an enviable position in the centre of the 
stage supported by his faithful miners, while the Cramps and 
Thomases played around as supers. Mr. Williams was aghast 
that any one dare strike without his knowledge and consent. 
He was, moreover, sufficiently shrewd to realize that Brother 
Cramp and Cousin Thomas had got themselves into a most unholy 
mess, and that unless they could be hauled out of their dog-fight 
with the Government the pitch would be “‘ queered ”’ for the entire 
Triple Alliance. We must make some allowances for human 
nature. Our newspapers, having in former years completely 
ignored Labour politicians and boycotted Trade Union Congresses, 
have, after their wont, violently rushed to the opposite extreme, 
and nowadays flatter them as Party newspapers flatter Party 
politicians. Is it surprising that their heads should be turned by 
the amount of limelight now playing upon their persons ? The one 
object of many of them is to have a strike “on his own” and 
be “in the picture papers ”’—these latter have a good deal to 
answer for. 


Bad Staff 
Work 


WHEN it was realized, after the “ lightning strike” had been in 
operation but a very few days, that, thanks to the magnificent 
energy of the authorities, the enthusiastic co-operation of volun- 
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teers, and the admirable conduct of the community as a whole, 
the Cramp-Thomas manceuvre must fail, the other Trade Unions 
The W put their heads together to stop it lest all be- 
* come involved in disaster. Their own plans had 
been maturing for a general strike in favour of the nationalization 
of the mines, in which all the preliminary spade-work had been 
done. They were appalled when they first learnt from their 
newspapers that the N.U.R. had stolen a march on them, and 
among themselves, doubtless, rival Labour Leaders muttered as 
the situation worsened, “‘ This will be a lesson to Thomas, who 
was getting too big for his boots, not to play for his own hand,” 
etc. The only thing was for the “ wild men ” of the other Unions 
—for example, Mr. Williams—to offer their services as mediators 
between the Railwaymen and the Government. It was not, as 
leading journals suggested, because they were suddenly sobered 
into ‘“‘ moderation” by the dangerous crisis confronting the 
country. It was because they feared that the Railway Strike 
would compromise the whole movement of “ direct action” and 
render the prospects of the revolution the anarchist wing have 
in view hopeless. They did not mediate in the interests of indus- 
trial peace, but to give future war a chance. It was a case of 
reculer pour mieux sauter. Government and country should 
prepare against a far more formidable attack whenever Messrs. 
Smillie, Williams, Hodges, Mann, and the rest of the “ Bolshies ” 
think their Staff work is up to concert-pitch. Mr. Cramp incau- 
tiously gave away the plan of campaign in an utterance at Carlisle 
in the spring (May 25)—disinterred by the Morning Post : “ When- 
ever you say you are ripe for industrial revolution I am with 
you, but not for a trade dispute. Let us approach it with our 
eyes open and be free to carry it through.” In another speech 
which we owe to General Page Croft’s retentive memory, Mr. 
Cramp stated that the “centre of gravity was passing from the 
House of Commons to the headquarters of the great Trade 
Unions.” Our Revolutionaires should, however, have a less easy 
task than they conceived, for if they may have recently learnt 
their weaknesses, the State appreciates its strength as never 
before. 


THE one common, acute anxiety during the thrilling days of the 
Railway Strike was lest Mr. Lloyd George should run away. 
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The railway spokesmen left us in no doubt as to their confidence 
that had they only had the Prime Minister to deal with there 
would have been the usual capitulation, and there 
were frequent efforts by every kind of busybody 
to arrange “private meetings,’ in which the 
Prime Minister would be unaccompanied by any of his more stout- 
hearted colleagues. The Geddes family saved the situation by 
insisting that the Government should keep down the foot it had 
put down until the railwaymen returned to work, and this was 
substantially the settlement, though there were some minor and 
immaterial concessions, to give an appearance of “ save face ”’ for 
Messrs. Thomas and Co., which might have been dispensed with. 
From the moment Ministers stood firm there was the most won- 
derful rally of all classes—indeed it was a national uprising, 
and its strength lay in the fact that classes and masses worked 
as one to save the women and children, the invalids, and the 
helpless—including the horses—from being starved, as was the 
avowed intention of the ringleaders. All that was said in snobbish 
newspapers about earls and viscountesses was true; they worked 
like Trojans at any dull or disagreeable work that turned up. 
But so did everybody else, and the earls and viscountesses objected 
no less than the rest of the community that they should be singled 
out for special mention, and thus the fight against the strike 
represented as a class affair. The pivot of the business in London 
was the magnificent organization improvised under the Food 
Department—though not wholly improvised, as for once time had 
been taken by the forelock—of which Hyde Park, which was 
thoughtfully commandeered from the outset, was the centre. It 
was an equally great triumph for Sir Eric Geddes, being his first 
test as Transport Minister. The railways were beaten by the 
motor-lorry—a happy accident of the war which produced a 
prodigious supply of lorries, and, what was no less important, 
skilled drivers who came forward and offered their services. 


Classes and 
Masses 


Peruaps the chief lesson of this memorable event was that the 

burden of what demagogues call ‘‘ the class war ” falls mainly on 
h ie. 

The National the class that declares it, i.e. the working classes 


Need and their families. Those who suffer least are the 
class against whom it is declared—namely, the 
well-to-do, who, in these motor-car days, are hardly conscious of 
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inconvenience during any shortage in the necessaries of life. 
The longer heads in the Labour world must realize this, but 
they are powerless once a strike is declared. Not the least 
encouraging feature was the excellent conduct of the rank-and- 
file strikers who, having gone out at a moment’s notice in a 
mistaken sense of loyalty to unworthy “ leaders ” and their mates 
of lower grades, whose wages they had thought were about to 
be reduced, being out, conducted themselves, on the whole, 
as Englishmen should. We must not allow ourselves to become 
prejudiced against Labour or even against Trade Unions, because 
for the moment they may be in the wrong hands. Englishmen 
and Englishwomen are in the same boat, whether masses or the 
classes. We need better politicians than we have got. If we 
can’t get them, at least let us not be duped by them nor 
plunged into anarchy. No working miner would stand to gain 
anything from a successful civil war which resulted in Mr. 
Smillie’s taking possession of Buckingham Palace, as Kerensky 
took possession of the Winter Palace in Petrograd, until he was 
ejected by Messrs. Lenin and Trotsky. It might, momentarily, 
be very good fun for Mr. and Mrs. Smillie, but for no one else 
—least of all for working men or working women. 


Mr. StruTFIELD, whose trenchant and fearless articles on latter-day 
Roman Catholicism are keenly appreciated by our readers, has 
“The Roman Written a powerful and arresting book which will 
Mischief- shortly be published by the National Review. Its 
maker ” contents are effectively indicated by its title, 
The Roman Mischief-maker. The war has given us a new view 
of the Roman Catholic Church as a world-wide influence that is 
hostile to everything that Great Britain and the British Empire 
stand for. Englishmen cannot continue to allow themselves to 
be deterred by regard for the susceptibilities of their Catholic 
fellow-countrymen from saying what they think about the mighty 
organization upon which British Catholics exercise so little in- 
fluence, that though they are as good Englishmen as any of us— 
and infinitely better than a certain school of political Nonconform- 
ists—they are totally unable to prevent the machinery of their 
Church from promoting Anglophobia everywhere. Mr. Stutfield, 
who is a master of his subject, renders national service in writing 
The Roman Mischief-maker. 


| 
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THE “UNNECESSARY” BATTLE OF 
LE CATEAU 


THERE are few more valuable contributions to military history 
than the daily impressions, written by a Commander-in-Chief, of 
events during the critical period of a campaign. No one who 
knows anything of war would expect such a record to be accurate 
in matters of detail. It is out of the question that in stressful 
times a Commander-in-Chief should, during a war of movement, 
when the situation is changing almost hourly, know exactly 
where all his troops are and what they are doing. It is, in fact, 
highly undesirable that he, who has to review the position as a 
whole and to take broad decisions, should hamper himself with 
knowledge of that kind. What the honest historian desires to 
know is on what information and with what object the general in 
chief command made his decisions. Generals are too often un- 
fairly criticized because such knowledge is lacking, and because 
the historian, perhaps unwittingly, writes in the light of after- 
knowledge. It is easy to say what should have been done when 
all the cards are on the table, but it is rarely worth the saying. 

Lord French, in his “ 1914,” gives us vividly and graphically 
many of his impressions during the darkest days of his command. 
Had he stopped there it would be impertinent to cavil at his 
inaccuracies ; but he has not done so. He tells us that, on two 
very important matters, he has revised his first impression in the 
light of after-knowledge. In his first d spatch he eulogized Sir 
Horace Smith-Dorrien’s conduct of the Battle of Le Cateau in 
the warmest terms. In his book he implies that information 
received later has led him to the conclusion that the decision to 
fight that battle, contrary to his explicit orders, was a grave 
blunder. In the second edition he has altered an important mis- 
statement of fact regarding that battle which appeared in the 
first edition. One is then forced to the conclusion that the book 
now represents Lord French’s considered opinions formed five 
years after the events of which he writes. 

Unfortunately, the misstatement to which J have referred is 
very far from being the only misstatement, and, still more un- 
fortunately, almost all the misstatements made in Lord French’s 
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account of the early part of the retreat from Mons tend to belittle 
the part played by the 2nd Corps, nearly one half of his origina 
army. At least one reviewer of Lord French’s book has, not 
unnaturally, come to the conclusion that the Battle of Mons was 
little more than a skirmish, and that the 2nd Corps, up to the 
Battle of Le Cateau, was no more heavily engaged than the Ist. 
This is so contrary to the truth that, in justice to the men of that 
Corps who wear the Mons Star, and to the memory of their com- 
rades who fell during the retreat, it is time that those misstate- 
ments were corrected. I propose to confine myself to those chap- 
ters of “1914” which deal with the Battles of Mons and of Le 
Cateau. I will also confine myself to matters which came within 
my personal knowledge, and to information which I have 
collected from the German side. I may mention that I was, at 
the time, on the staff of the 3rd Division of the 2nd Corps. 

On August 21, 1914, the British Expeditionary Force marched 
northwards towards its area of concentration, which lay south of 
the French fortress of Maubeuge, the intention being, as Lord 
French tells us,* that we should advance beyond Mons to meet 
the German forces which were marching north of the Meuse 
through Belgium. On this day, Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien 
arrived to take command of the 2nd Corps, its original commander. 
Sir James Grierson, having died in the train on the way to the area 
of concentration. The march was without incident, but that 
evening, after it was completed, Sir Douglas Haig, accompanied 
by his Chief of Staff, General John Gough, V.C., rode into the 
Headquarters of the 3rd Division, which were close to the Belgian 
frontier, and just south of the battlefield of Malplaquet. I hap- 
pened to be the only officer at the Headquarters of the Division 
at the time, and Sir Douglas Haig directed me to tell General 
Hubert Hamilton, the Commander of the 3rd Division, that he 
had passed through our outposts, and did not think they were 
digging in deep enough, as, in his opinion, we might be attacked 
at any time by greatly superior force. The next day, August 
22, I met General Monro, who commanded the 2nd Division of 
Sir Douglas Haig’s 1st Corps. The 2nd Division happened to 
have been the farthest from Mons in the area of concentrat on, 
and General Monro told me that he had received from Sir Douglas 
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Haig an order to expedite the march of his Division in every 
way possible, as upon its timely arrival might depend the fate 
of the army and the honour of England. Thinking over these 
two incidents afterwards, I came to the conclusion that Sir 
Douglas Haig had, from the first, anticipated a German movement 
through Belgium, north of the Meuse, in great strength, and that 
he had regarded our movement towards Mons as dangerous. My 
reason for referring to this matter here will appear later. 

Joffre did not sh re this view, nor did Lord French, who had 
been in consultation with him. Lord French tells us * that he 
estimated that the northern group of German armies moving 
against us and Lanrezac’s 5th French Army on our nght, con- 
sisted of at least five army corps and two or three cavalry divisions, 
and it may be assumed that both British and French Head- 
quarters were in general agreement as to this estimate. It 
actually consisted of ten and a half corps and four cavalry divisions. 
It would take too long to go, in this article, into the reasons which 
led to this under-estimate of the strength of the Germans marching 
against the Allied right flank, but I have given what I believe to 
be these reasons in my Forty Days in 1914. In the last line of 
chapter iii of his book Lord French tells us that on August 21 
“the Allied Commanders were full of hope and confidence,” and 
he opens chapter iv by saying that, on the 22nd he awoke, as he 
had lain down, with high hopes. 

It was amongst my duties to visit the Headquarters of 
the 2nd Corps, and to keep myself informed of the views held 
there. The 2nd Corps, composed of the 3rd and 5th Divisions, 
reached the latitude of Mons on the afternoon of the 22nd, and 
was ordered to take up an outpost line along the Condé Canal. 
As far as I was able to ascertain it did not enter any one’s mind 
that this was to be a battle position. On the night of the 22nd 
we were all in expectation of another forward movement the next 
day. The 2nd Corps placed outposts from Pommereul, five 
miles east of Condé, along the canal past Mons, round the Obourg 
salient, an. thence to Harmignies, four miles south-east of Mons, 
where it connected with Sir Douglas Haig’s Ist Corps. This was 
a distance of about eighteen miles, a very long front for two 
divisions if they were intended to fight on it, but Lord French 
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makes it more extended still, for he places the left of Ferguson’s 
Sth Division at Condé five miles west of its actual position. 
Lord French met his Corps Commanders early on the 23rd, and 
after that meeting the 3rd Division was directed by the Commander 
of the 2nd Corps to select and prepare for defence a position to the 
south of Mons. This was the natural procedure if attack was 
expected. If attack took place the outposts along the canal 
would normally fall back on to the prepared position after 
. delaying the enemy, and after forcing him, as far as possible, to 
expose his strength and plans. 

Lord French describes the Battle of Mons as follows: “ After 
my conference with the Corps Commanders on the morning of the 
23rd, I left General Smith-Dorrien full of confidence in regard to 
his position, but when I returned to my Headquarters in the 
afternoon reports came to hand that he was giving up the salient 
of Mons because the outpost line at Obourg had been penetrated by 
the enemy, and that he was also preparing to give up the whole 
of the line of the canal before nightfall. He said that he antici- 
pated a gap occurring in his line between the 3rd and 5th Divisions 
in the neighbourhood of Mariette, and he went so far as to make 
a request for help to the lst Corps. Up to this time there was no 
decided threat in any strength on Condé. Sir Horace, therefore, 
need not have feared an imminent turning movement, and as 
regards his front he was nowhere threatened by anything more 
than cavalry, supported by small bodies of infantry. . . . The 
General’s anxiety seemed to have lessened later in the afternoon, 
for at 5 P.M. a message from the 2nd Corps said that the Commander 
was ‘ well satisfied with the situation.’ ”’ * 

The Battle of Mons began about 10 a.m. w:th an artillery bom- 
bardment of the right of the 3rd Division in the Obourg salient, 
which was gallantly defended by the 4th Battalion of the Middle- 
sex Regiment. The attack then gradually extended along the 
whole front of the 2nd Corps. The Middlesex were attacked both 
in front and flank by very superior numbers, and were forced back 
f.om the canal. They lost over one-third of their strength, and 
though brilliantly supported by the 2nd Battalion Royal Irish 
Regiment, were unable to maintain themselves in the exposed 
salient. The order was then given to fall back to the main 
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position south of Mons. As far as the 3rd Division was concerned 
the brunt of the fighting fell upon General Doran’s 8th Brigade, 
which was on the right, and to which the Middlesex and Royal 
Irish belonged. The two remaining battalions of the brigade, 
the Ist Gordons and the 2nd Royal Scots, supported later by 
the 2nd Royal Irish Rifles of the 7th Brigade, beat off persistent 
and heavy attacks made by the enemy between the Obourg 
salient and Harmignies and yielded no ground. General Shaw’s 
9th Brigade was also heavily engaged on the canal in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Mons, and 4th Battalion Royal Fusiliers 
won two V.C.’s for their noble defence of the canal bridges. The 
withdrawal to the main position took place slowly, and the enemy 
was made to pay very heavily for any progress he made. On 
the left of the 3rd Division the advance troops of the 5th Division 
were also attacked by German infantry in force, but they held 
their own until towards evening, when they fell back in con- 
formity with the movement of the 3rd Division. When the 
withdrawal was in progress it was feared that owing to the 
very extended front allotted to the 2nd Corps a gap might 
occur between the 3rd and 5th Divisions. In point of fact such a 
gap did occur, but not until a late hour in the afternoon, when a 
small party of the enemy got in between the two Divisions and 
surprised the Royal Scots Fusiliers of the 9th Brigade with 
machine-gun fire, throwing them into some confusion for a short 
time. When this happened General Hamilton sent me to Sir 
Douglas Haig with a request for troops to fill the gap. I arrived 
at Sir Douglas Haig’s Headquarters at about 7 p.m., and there 
met Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien, who had arrived on the same 
errand. I heard Sir Horace tell Sir Douglas Haig that if he could 
have an infantry brigade to fill the gap he would be perfectly 
satisfied, and would be able to meet any renewal of the attack. 
He stated that he was certain that we had taken a very heavy toll 
of the enemy. Lord French, who makes this incident of the gip 
and of Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien’s request to Sir Douglas Haig for 
assistance take place before 5 p.m., is, therefore, at least two hours 
out. Sir Douglas gave Sir Horace General Haking’s 5th Brigade, 
and the gap was duly filled. 

. As to the strength of the German attack on the 23rd, which 
fell almost entirely upon the 2nd Corps, for hardly any of Sir 
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Douglas Haig’s infantry were engaged at all, Lord French is equally 
wrong, for it is quite certain that the Germans attacked with their 
8rd Corps and with part of their 9th Corps, and almost certain 
that troops of their 4th Corps and considerable bodies of cavalry 
were engaged as well. As far as I have been able to ascertain, 
no complete and detailed account from the German side has 
yet appeared of the Battle of Mons, but Walter Bloem, in his 
Brandenburg Grenadiers at Mons, gives the story of the attack 
by the three battalions of the 12th Brandenburgers of the 3rd 
German Corps upon that glorious battalion the Ist Royal West 
Kents, on the right of the 5th Division. 

After a description of the initial phases of the attack, which 
shows that the whole regiment was engaged early in the afternoon, 
and that one battalion at least had then suffered severely, he 
says: ‘‘ The regimental commander who, undismayed by the 
furious fire of the enemy, had observed and directed the fight, on 
hearing of the heavy losses of his battalion again urgently begged 
for artillery support. At 5 p.m. a new brigade order arrived, 
ordering the Grenadier Regiment to seize the canal bridge imme- 
diately. The whole regiment thereupon again started to assault, 
but the losses rose to such a huge height that the Colonel, not having 
yet received the artillery support asked for, forbade any further 
advance.” This, be it noted, is a description of a German assault 
upon one battalion of the 2nd Corps holding a small portion only 
of the whole front attacked. The battle had started, as I have 
said, at about 10 a.m., and I saw myself the lines of German 
infantry advancing to the attack east of Mons before noon. The 
battle continued until after dark, when the enemy, having suffered 
severe losses, abandoned his efforts and put out outposts. , 

The orders for retreat did not reach the 2nd Corps until 3 a. M. 
on the 24th, and before they could be carried out the enemy had 
renewed his attacks. On my way to convey the orders for retreat 
to the right of the 3rd Division, I discovered that the preparations 
for retreat by the Ist Corps were already far advanced, and that 
beyond our right there was only a rear-guard of that Corps com- 
manded by General Horne. I believe that Sir Douglas Haig had, 
as I have already indicated, early made up his mind that retreat 
would be necessary. Being next the French 10th Army, he 
probably had early information that that army had been defeated, 
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and as his corps had hardly been engaged on the 23rd, he was 
ready to slip away at once when Lord French’s orders arrived. 
Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien, having arrived from England only 
when his corps was on the march to the battlefield, had not had 
the same opportunities as Sir Douglas Haig had had of forming an 
opinion on the general situation. His troops were all extended, 
and had been heavily engaged, while he had been fully occupied 
with the fighting on his own front on the 23rd, and knew nothing 
of what had happened to the French. Therefore it was not 
possible for him to expedite arrangements for his retreat as Sir 
Douglas Haig had succeeded in dong. Lord French says that 
on the 24th the Ist Corps ‘‘ was mak ng an excellent stand to cover 
the retreat of the 2nd Corps, which was being heav ly pressed.” * 
The exact contrary was the case; the 1st Corps was but slightly 
engaged on the 24th and it retired without difficulty, protected by 
the 2nd Corps, as was natural, seeing that Von Kluck was en- 
deavouring to overwhelm our left flank. Describing the action 
of the Ist Corps on the morning of the 24th, Lord French says : 
“ Our troops on this part of the line were very active and pushing. 
The 8th Brigade, under Davies (2nd Batt. Royal Scots, 2nd Batt. 
Royal Irish Regt., 4th Batt. Middlesex Regt., and Ist Batt. 
Gordon Highlanders), was now at Nouvelles on the left, then came 
the rest of the 2nd Division.” * The 8th Brigade was not com- 
manded by Davies, but by Doran ; it did not belong to the 2nd 
Division, but to the 3rd. 

Early on the 24th the Germans opened a very heavy bom- 
bardment on ‘he whole front of the 2nd Corps. The 3rd Division 
got away without great difficulty. Another Brandenburger, 
Lieut. von Brandis, of the 24th Brandenburg Regiment, tells us, 
in his Captors of Douaumont, how it was done: “ A continuous 
stream of gun and howitzer shell thunders out, hurt ing and howling 
over our heads. and bursting in dust and smoke on the edge of the 
village” (Frameries). “No human beings could possibly stay 
there. At 8 A.M. six companies of the regiment advance to the 
attack... . If we thought that th: English had been shelled 
enough for us to get at them, we were fair y mistaken. They met 
us from the trenches with well-aimed fire.” The attack collapses, 
the bombardment is renewed, the Germans are reinforced, and 
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again advance. Then: “ Up to all the tricks of the trade, from 
their experience in small wars, the old English soldiers at Frameries 
brilliantly understood how to slip off at the right moment. They 
played their machine-guns as the last trump, to hold us off til 
they could get away.” On the morning of the 24th Frameries 
was held by two companies of the Ist Lincolns of Shaw’s 9th 
Brigade, 3rd Division, a batta'ion which, a ortnight later, had the 
honour of capturing the first German howitzers taken during the 
war. This again is an account from the enemy’s side of what 
happened on one small portion only of the front attacked by 
the Germans on the morning of the 24th. 

The 5th Division on the left was less fortunate, for Von Kluck 
was tardily developing his plan of getting round our 'eft flank, 
and it became engxged in a prolonged and fierce struggle against 
heavy odds. It was saved partly by the gallant and skilful 
action of Allenby’s cavalry, but still more by the devotion of a 
flank guard of its own 15th Brigade, not, as Lord French says, by 
the 19th Brigade, which did not then belong to any corps. The 
Ist Cheshires and the Ist Norfolks of the 15th Brigade on this 
day fought as glorious a fight against odds as is to be found in 
the long annals of the British Army, the Cheshires losing two- 
thirds of their strength. The 2nd Corps retired on and to the 
west of Bavai, and the 8rd Division, not being delayed by fighting 
as was the 5th, reached its destination first. Sir Horace Smith- 
Dorrien, to save the harassed 5th Division, moved the 3rd Division 
behind the rear of the 5th, and brought the latter to his inner 
and less exposed flank. ‘This has always struck me as having 
been a skilful manoeuvre, and it was completed without any 
difficulty. Lord French describes it thus*: ‘“‘ There was some 
confusion in the retirement of the 2nd Corps. The 5th Division 
crossed the rear of the 3rd near Bavai”’; an inversion of the 
facts. 

On the 25th, the 1st Corps completed its march to and beyond 
Maroilles and Lan \recies without much interference from the 
enemy. It was not attacked in those villages till after its march 
was ended, and after dark. The 2nd Corps resumed its retreat 
at about 3 a.m. on the 25th, and both it, Allenby’s cavalry, 
and the 19th Brigade had a hard day. Late in the afternoon, 
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General McCracken’s 7th Brigade of the 3rd Division became 
involved in a severe rear-guard action at Solesmes. T e road 
from Solesmes to Le Cateau was, at this time, blocked with French 
refugees, with French Territorials retiring from Valenciennes, and 
with the transport of the cavalry division and of the 19th Brigade. 
General McCracken, who was nobly assisted by Allenby’s cava'ry, 
held off the enemy for several hours, and by his resolute action 
prevented what might have been a disaster. The horses of Al- 
lenby’s cavalry were very tired, as the result of a long and hot 
day’s work in covering the left flank of the 2nd Corps, and at 
nightfall the regiments, even the brigades, of the division were 
much mixed up. By the evening of the 25th, then, the 2nd Corps 
had, since the morning of the 23rd, been incessantly on the stretch, 
in close contact with an enemy in very superior strength, and had 
had to fight hard, while the Ist Corps had not been tested to 
anything approaching the same extent. This has an obvious 
bearing upon Sir Horace’s decision to stand and fight on the 
26th, and on Sir Douglas’s decision to continue the retreat on 
that day. 

I now come to Lord French’s description of the position on 
the eve of the Battle of Le Cateau. He says*: “ The retreat 
had been resumed at daybreak, and at 6 P.M. all the troops of the 
2nd Corps were on the Le Cateau line except McCracken’s brigade, 
which, as before described, had been obliged to stand and fight 
at Solesmes.” 

This is a very incorrect and incomplete statement, for, apart 
from the 7th Brigade, a very small part of the 8th Brigade of the 
8rd Division had reached its destination at 6 p.M., while the rear- 
guard of the 9th Brigade, two companies of the Royal Scots 
Fusiliers, became separated owing to the congestion and confusion 
on the Solesmes—Le Cateau road, and went round by Le Cateau, 
which they only reached at a late hour. None of the 14th 
Brigade of the 15th Division had reached Le Cateau at 6 P.M., 
and the two last battalions, which had been on rear-guard, were 
also very late in arriving. But Sir Horace, as the senior com- 
mander on the spot, had to co-ordinate the movements of his 
own corps with those of Allenby’s cavalry, of the 19th Brigade, 
which was attached to Allenby, and of the 4th Division, which 
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had just come from England, had detrained at Le Cateau, and had 
moved out to the high ground south-west of Solesmes to cover the 
retirement of the 2nd Corps. Hardly any of Allenby’s cavalry 
got into billets until long after dark. As IJ have said, the cavalry 
division, as the result of the operations of the day, was weary, 
and its regiments and brigades were intermingle i. One and a | alf 
brigades were assembled after dark about Viesly, just south- 
south-west of Solesmes, two and a half brigades about Catillon, 
west of Le Cateau. Hardly any of the 4th Division reached its 
battle position until daylight on the 26th, and most of it remained 
under arms until midnight, covering the withdrawal of the 7th 
Brigade from Solesmes. The 19th Brigade, which throughout 
the day had been with Allenby on the left flank, followed the 
bulk of the cavalry towards Le Cateau, and did not reach that 
place until well oa into the night. So of the four cavalry and ten 
infantry brigades which fought at Le Cateau, the whole of the 
cavalry and of six infantry brigades and parts of two more infantry 
brigades had not reached their destination at 6 p.M., and most of 
them did not et in until long after that time. All of these troops 
were naturally very tired. Nevertheless, Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien 
determined to carry out Lord French’s instructions, and orders for 
the resumption of the retreat at daybreak on the 26th were issued. 

Lord French says: “Colonel Ansell, commanding the 5th 
Dragoon Guards, one of the finest cavalry leaders in the Army, 
who fell at the head of his regiment a few days later, gave informa- 
tion to General Allenby at about 2 A.M. regarding the nature of the 
German advance. This seemed of such great importance that 
the latter at once sought out Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien, and warned 
him that, unless he was prepared to continue his march at day- 
break, he would most probably be pinned down to his position, 
and would be unable to get away. Sir Horace asked General 
Allenby what, in his opinion, were the chances he had if he re- 


‘mained and held the position, adding that he felt convinced his 


troops were so exhausted as to preclude the possibility of removing 
them for some hours to come. Allenby’s reply was that he 
thought, unless the commander of the 2nd Corps made up his mind 
to move at daybreak, the enemy probably would succeed in sur- 
rounding him. Nevertheless, Sir Horace determined to fight.* 
* “1914,”” p. 76, 
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Again, on p. 77, he says: “ All reconnaissance and intelli- 
genc> received up to midnight on the 25th concur in saying that 

. no considerable bodies of the enemy had crossed the line 
Valenciennes—Douai, and that, after the repulse at Solesmes by 
McCracken and Allenby, the enemy was not in strength south of 
the line Valenciennes—Maubeuge. . . . The Ist Corps had, as we 
know, experienced a much harder day’s march on the 25th, and 
was attacked at Landrecies and its neighbourhood before it 
could get any rest at all. Sir Douglas correctly appreciated the 
strength of the enemy on his immediate front and gauged the 
situation—namely, the German design to impose on us the idea 
that he was in great strength, and to pin our troops to the ground, 
whilst his flanking movement became effective. For this purpose 
the enemy had hurried forward a large force of artillery composed 
of guns and howitzers of all calibres, escorted and protected by 
four cavalry divisions and a limited number of Jager battalions.” 

Now, during the night I happened to meet Colonel Ansell, 
who was an old friend, and I was so much impressed by what he 
told me that I made an immediate note of the conversation. 
He said, “ Unless Smith-D. wants a big battle to-morrow, he will 
have to get away pretty quick. I believe that there are two, or 
perhaps three, German cavalry divisions and a whole German 
corps immediately on our front. There is probably another 
German corps a little farther off to the west. God knows how 
much more there is behind. I don’t think we shall be able to do 
much for you to-morrow. My horses are pretty cooked.” He 
therefore believed that the Germans were close on us in great 
force, and, as I will show, his information was extraordinarily 
accurate. He well merits Lord French’s description of him as one 
of the finest cavalry leaders we had. 

After midnight news arrived at 3rd Division Headquarters 
from McCracken that a good part of the 7th Brigade had not yet 
reached their billets at Caudry, and that the men were very done 
up. Actually, one battery of artillery which had been attached 
to the brigade, the Royal Irish Rifles, and the headquarters and 
one company of the South Lancashires became separated from 
the remainder of the 7th Brigade, and did not rejoin the 3rd 
Division till about 8 A.M. on the 26th. The brigade had, it will 
be remembered, been marching and fighting since 3 A.M. on the 
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25th. General Hamilton then made up his mind that the 3rd 
Division was not in condition to carry out Sir Horace’s orders 
for retreat, and at once went off to the 2nd Corps Headquarters, 
which were close by. Hamilton took me with him in case he 
wished to send me back with fresh orders. Almost simulta- 
neously, Allenby arrived with Vaughan, his senior General Staff 
Officer, and a conference with Sir Horace took place between 
1 and 2 a.m. I was not present at the conference, but imme- 
diately it was over Hamilton came out and said to me: “ Smith- 
Dorrien is a man. He has decided to stand and fight.” On 
the way back to our headquarters he told me that he had 
informed Sir Horace that he did not think he could get the 
3rd Division formed for retreat before 9 a.m., that Allenby had 
said that, in his opinion, it would be necessary to retire before 
daylight if we were to avoid a battle, and that owing to his divis on 
being so scattered he would be unable to cover the retreat the next 
morning. Sir Horace had, thereupon, determined to take com- 
mand of the cavalry, of the 19th Brigade, and of the 4th Division 
in addition to his own corps, and to fight. This version of 
Allenby’s conversation with Sir Horace is, I may point out, very 
different to that given by Lord French. 

As to the position of the Germans when this decision was made, 
Lord French says that all his information led him to believe that 
the Germans were not in strength south of the line Valenciennes~- 
Maubeuge, and that on the front of the 2nd Corps the enemy 
had only cavalry, a large force of artillery, and a limited number 
of Jager battalions. This was contrary to the probabilities, as 
the 2nd Corps had, on the 24th, been engaged by at least two 
German corps, and it was reasonable to suppose that the Germans 
would not advance much more slowly than we had retreated. It 
was contrary to the experience gained by the action at Solesmes, 
and it was contrary to the information supplied to Sir Horace 
by the cavalry. Lastly, it was altogether contrary to fact. 
Thanks to the kindness of a friend who has been on duty in 
Berlin, I have obtained from Von Kluck himself the dispositions 
of his army at midnight on the 25th-26th. They are shown in 
the sketch map, which, as regards the German troops, is an exact 
copy of a map marked by Von Kluck. This makes it clear that 
at midnight the Germans had no less than three corps (six divisions) 
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and two cavalry divisions south of the line Valenciennes—Maubeuge, 
and the heads of two more corps on that line.* As Colonel Ansell 
had estimated, they had one corps and two cavalry divisions on 
the immediate front of the 2nd Corps, and another corps a few 
miles farther off to the west. Now I do not suggest that Lord 
French should have known all this, but I do suggest that the facts 
show that it is a sound rule to be guided by the opinion of the man 
on the spot. Lord French’s warm praise of Sir Horace, in his first 
dispatch, makes it clear that such was his instinct. 

I have no information as to what was passing through the mind 
of Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien when he made his decision to fight, 
but he probably said to himself: “The reports of the cavalry 
show that the Germans have a strong force of cavalry and infantry 
close to my front. They will almost certainly advance at day- 
break, and as my troops cannot get away by then, they will be 
attacked. The question is, shall I attempt a running fight with 
weary troops? The cavalry cannot help me for several hours, 
as they are scattered and somewhat disorganized, and the enemy 
is strong in cavalry. In such circumstances, I shall probably 
incur very heavy losses if I try to withdraw, fighting rear-guard 
actions, than which nothing is more exhausting to troops. On 
the other hand, I have three divisions, a cavalry division, and an 
infantry brigade deployed in a selected position of some natural 
strength, which has been partially entrenched. The enemy 
has been marching all day, and he cannot yet know whether I 
mean to fight or not. The chances are that he is not yet deployed. 
To do me serious harm he will have to deploy at least five divisions 
against me, and that will take him the greater part of the day. 
I have, therefore, a good chance of being able to hold him off till 
nightfall and of retiring under cover of darkness, if I stand and 
fight.” 

As we know, the advanced guard of the left column of the 4th 
German Corps entered Le Cateau at dawn, and became engaged 
with the right of the 5th Division, while about the same time 
the advanced guard of the German “ H ” Cavalry Corps attacked 
the 11th and 12th Brigades of our 4th Division. Therefore, as 


* The German corps which attacked Sir Douglas Haig at Landrecies and Maroilles 
was not identified at the time. In my Forly Days in 1914 I assumed that it was the 
9th Corps, which bad been on Von Kluck’s left at Mons. It turns out to have been 
the 3rd. 
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Allenby had said, to escape a fight it would have been necessary 
to retire before dawn, which, in the condition of the troops, was 
impossible. Sir Horace did hold off all German attacks until about 
2 p.m., when he issued orders to retire in daylight, because just 
at that time the 5th Division was heavily attacked in front and 
in flank. I believe this flank attack to have been made by a 
division of the 3rd Corps, coming down from Landrecies. Owing 
to the fact that the German attack coincided with the arrival of 
the orders for retreat, some confusion resulted, and some of the 
troops in the trenches did not receive their orders to retire. They 
remained in position, and were later almost all captured by the 
enemy. To this was due some of the heaviest loss which we 
suffered in the battle. The best available estimate of the casualties 
in the battle is that they were under eight thousand. The number 
of guns lost has been definitely ascertained—it was thirty-six. 
In the first edition of his book Lord French stated that these 
losses amounted to “‘ at least fourteen thousand officers and men, 
and about eighty guns.”’ In the second edition he has corrected 
this to “very heavy loss in officers and men, and over forty 
guns,’ * but on p. 87 he still states that his losses between 
August 23 and August 28 were fifteen thousand men and eighty 
guns. The number of guns lost between these dates was thirty- 
eight. The enemy attempted no pursuit on the 26th. His expe- 
riences of the day did not make him inclined to be enterprising. 
Lord French says: “The superb gallantry of the troops 
and the skilful leading by divisional and brigade and battalion 
commanders, helped very materially by the support given by 
Allenby and, as I afterwards learned, by Sordet and d’Amade, 
saved the 2nd Corps.” * This tribute to the troops is their just 
due, but Allenby’s cavalry had very little part in this battle. 
Half the division assembled during the morning and moved off 
to the left flank, where it got into touch with Sordet; the 
other half remained watching the right flank. The total 
casualties in the division during the day amounted, I believe, to 
less than ten. Sordet’s guns came into action during the after- 
noon, and he probably helped to check any tendency of the 
Germans to pursue on the left flank. A portion of d’Amade’s 61st 
Reserve Division was attacked by the right column of the 2nd 
* «1914,”’ p. 78. 
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German Corps, and driven out of Cambrai. Sir Horace, in a 
corps order dated August 29th, paid a warm tribute to the assis- 
tance given by Sordet, and as copies of such orders were always 
sent to G.H.Q. it is curious that Lord French was unaware of 
it when he wrote his first dispatch, which is dated September 9. 
On p. 80 he says: ‘“‘ At the time the dispatch was written I was 
entirely ignorant of the material support which was rendered 
throughout the day by Generals Sordet and d’Amade, and I 
accepted, without question, the estimate made by the Commander 
of the 2nd Corps as to the nature of the threat against him and 
the position of the German forces opposed to him.” As to the 
strength and position of the German troops, we know that Sir 
Horace was right, and that Lord French was wrong. 

Personally, 1 believed at the time that Sir Horace’s decision 
to fight on the 26th saved us from disaster, and everything that 
I have learnt since has confirmed me in that opinion. It required 
great courage to make such a decision, contrary to the orders of 
the Commander-in-Chief, and it was a decision which, I believe, 
history will not only justify but commend. A Commander-in- 
Chief is entitled to form his own opinion of a subordinate, and to 
act on that opinion, but when, after praising him publicly, he 
condemns him publicly, and for his change of opinion gives reasons 
which are wrong in almost every particular, his opinion ceases to 
carry weight. 


F. MAvuRICE 
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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


PARTICULARS OF OUR ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS 
PRIZE ESSAY, AND OTHER PRIZES 


WE are moved by the prodigious Propaganda lately launched in 
the interests of the so-called League of Nations to offer A PRIZE 
OF ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS for an Essay on 


“THE DISADVANTAGES AND DANGERS OF THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS TO THE BRITISH EMPIRE.” 


It is self-evident, from the conventional orations and leading 
articles of its advocates, that few of our public men or journalists 
have ever sat down and seriously considered the Leap in the Dark 
to which they so light-heartedly invite the British people. Some 
have hardly been at pains to master the contents of the Covenant, 
which, it must in fairness be said, contains few of the pretensions 
they ascribe to it, just as it is totally destitute of serious safe- 
guards. In any case, whether we believe in President Wilson’s 
League of Nations or disbelieve in it, it is desirable that we read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest a document hailed by enthusiasts 
as the opening of the Millennium, and on the strength of which 
we are exhorted to disarm by land and sea as well as in the air. 
It was originally to have been a League of Civilized Nations—i.e. 
of the Allied and Associated Powers who had been compelled to 
combine against Kultur—to secure Civilization against any repe- 
tition of the horrors of Pan-Germanism. But that beneficent 
idea was long since discarded by our illusionists, who make no 
secret of their ambition to open the League to the aggressors at 
the earliest possible moment. 

*- It is somewhat suggestive that whatever may be the case in the 
United States, where the League of Nations has become an acute 
Party controversy, almost the only enthusiasm it arouses in 
Europe—outside the ranks of its orators—is in the German 
Empire. Indeed, it may be doubted whether the original inspira- 
tion of the Draft Covenant did not come from the Fatherland, 
like others of “ the Fourteen Points.’ Germany and her friends 
regard the League as offering the only promising and practicable 
avenue to the ultimate achievement of those aims over which the 
Pan-German League has temporarily come to grief. It is some- 
what discouraging that the bitter and bloody lessons of 1914-19 
should have left so many blind leaders of the blind among the 
higher personnel of British public life—even more so that any 
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Colonial statesman should be found echoing the catchwords they 
picked up in Paris. 

“ English-speaking” Politicians, who stand convicted of com- 
letely misreading all the signs of the times prior to the Great 
Var, who consistently pooh-poohed the Potsdam peril and poured 

scorn and contumely on those who demanded that it be taken 
seriously, who preached—and practised—neutrality after Germany 
had taken off her mask, and thus did what in them lay to secure 
her triumph, are hardly the seers on whose political prescience 
a provident people would care to “go nap.” This, in effect, is 
what we are asked to do, at the Mansion House and wherever 
“responsible statesmen” forgather, and exhort us to buy a pig 
in a poke. 

We miss, in the sonorous periods of Mr. Asquith, in the pic- 
turesque and perfervid appeals of Mr. Lloyd George, in the subtle 
and sentimental argumentation of Lord Robert Cecil, any recog- 
nition of the realities of the world in which we live, or of the 
motives that move nations to mighty effort. These British states- 
men are oblivious of the glorious history of the British Empire, 
as of the imperishable service Britons have once more rendered 
in saving the liberties of mankind, which must inevitably have 
perished had British action been governed by an International 
Committee, cocked up in Geneva, in which the casting vote, in 
1914, might, in “the Assembly” of the League of Nations, have 
been held by Tsar Ferdinand of Bulgaria, and in “the Council” 
by President Wilson, then and for years afterwards a determined 
Neutralist. They forget what Downing Street has always ignored 
—namely, that the King’s Dominions constitute of themselves a 
League of Nations founded on solid achievement, and commanding 
the respect and esteem of all communities whose good opinion is 
worth having. We equally miss, in their copious eloquence, any 
appreciation that the first duty of British statesmanship is towards 
the vast and various concourse of human beings of whom Great 
Britain is the trustee. 

Having been at pains to examine and analyse the Covenant of 
the League of Nations—which, of itself, is comparatively harmless, 
save in so far as it encourages the Fool’s Paradise—we are anxious 
that our readers should do likewise, all the more because meanings 
are being read into that document, on both sides of the Atlantic, 
by those who would exploit it to the detriment of the British 
Empire, whose dismemberment is the goal of every Anglophobe, 
foreign and domestic, as of all those who play the Anglophobe 
game for the sake of the votes of the disgruntled. The enthusiasm 
of every “ Little-Englander”’ for the League of Nations should, 
ipso facto, give pause to all who are not Little-Englanders. It 
may be accounted for by the fact that the Covenant contains 
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the seed of sufficient friction between Great and Greater Britain 
to achieve those purposes over which, so far, Little-Englanders 
have failed. In certain aspects the League of Nations is a great 
instrument of Imperial dismemberment—hence its popularity with 
the political pygmies of the Manchester School. 

We therefore take the unusual step of offering this Prize for 
the best Essay on “ The Disadvantages and Dangers of the League 
of Nations to the British Empire.” The Pros must not be allowed 
to have it all their own way, without the Cons being so much as 
heard from. Many prizes will, doubtless, be available for the 
former, as the League of Nations is the fashionable craze of the 
moment in academic circles, while political preferment will, for a 
time, reward its votaries. Ultimately, however, British Common 
Sense, though dangerously slow in action, will once more assert 
itself, and another delusion will be dispelled. Meanwhile, 
to counteract the propaganda of the Covenanters, who in this 
country have had things all their own way so far, we invite 
the readers of the National Review to apply themselves to this 
problem, to clear their minds of cant, and to declare the faith 
that is in them, so that at least decision may not go by default, 
as would be the case were all activity and argument confined to 
one side. 

To all competitors for our prizes we would offer one word of 
advice. Originality, thoughtfulness, insight, knowledge, and 
style are all elements in successful essay-writing, but the first 
thing in the present case is to familiarize oneself with the actual 
Covenant of the League of Nations. It is not enough to know 
what its advocates say or write about it. Few of them know it. 


CONDITIONS OF THE 
HUNDRED GUINEAS PRIZE ESSAY 
OFFERED BY 
THE NATIONAL REVIEW 
FOR THE BEST ESSAY ON 


“THE DISADVANTAGES AND DANGERS OF THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS TO THE BRITISH EMPIRE” 


(1) Open to all British-born subjects of the King. 

(2) The Essays should not exceed five thousand words in 
length, and should reach the Editor of the National Review (at 
43 Duke Street, St. James’s, London, 8.W.1) on or before 
January 10, 1920, but it is not advisable that they should arrive 
before December 25, 1919. 

(3) All essays must be typewritten and unsigned, or signed 
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with a pseudonym, and accompanied by a sealed envelope, firmly 
attached to the MS., containing the name and address of the 
essayist. Legibility is all-important in this matter. 

(4) The decision of the Editor of the National Review will be 
final. If in doubt as between the merits of the best essays, he 
will consult some recognized authority. 

(5) The copyright of the Prize Essay or Essays will vest in 
the National Review, which will have the right to publish any 
essays in the Competition, but if any be so published that have not 
received any prize, the writers will receive an honorarium of £1 
per printed page of the National Review. 

(6) Contributors to the National Review whose handwriting 
or typewriting are familiar to the Editor are particularly requested 
—in the event of their competing for the prize—to get their 
MSS. typewritten elsewhere and to avoid making corrections in 
their own handwriting. 


SPECIAL PUBLIC SCHOOL PRIZE OF FIFTY GUINEAS 


In order to encourage the younger generation to interest them- 
selves in a vital question that threatens to be settled over their heads 
by unthinking elders, we offer a Special Prize of FIFTY GUINEAS 
for the best Essay on the above subject, confined to those now, 
in statu pupillari, at any recognized British Public School. In 
the event of the One Hundred Guineas Prize being gained by a 
Public School boy, this Special Prize will be awarded to the 
second best Public School Essay. Otherwise the conditions are 
the same as those governing the Hundred Guineas Prize. 


A TWENTY GUINEA PRIZE FOR GIRLS 


As it is equally important that girls should realize the threatened 
Leap in the Dark, we offer a Special Prize of TWENTY GUINEAS 
for the best Essay by any British girl under eighteen (i.e. born 
on or since November 1, 1901) on the same subject—namely, 
“The Disadvantages and Dangers of the League of Nations to the 
British Empire,” to be written under the same conditions as 
regards time, space, etc., as the others. 

In the untoward and unexpected event of none of the 
Essays reaching a reasonable standard of proficiency—of which 
the Editor of the National Review will be the sole judge—the 
prizes will be withheld, and the sum of £180 will be contributed 
by the National Review to some Fund for Disabled Officers. 

N.B.—We have tried to make the conditions of the Com- 
petition clear, and believe them to be so, but, in any case, we 
cannot correspond on the subject. 


THE ACID TEST 


Russia, as President Wilson has declared in one of his rare lucid 
moments, is an “acid test’ of the capacity of the Allies to 
organize a stable peace. This man, whose omnipotent incom- 
petence has compromised the Treaty of Versailles and who will 
probably go down to posterity as the “ chief culprit of the Peace ” 
—in the same way that Wilhelm will be the “ chief culprit of the 
War ”—had for once a happy inspiration when he expressed by 
means of this comparison the true signification of the world-wide 
role of Russia in the chemical reaction which will form the New 
Europe. This New Europe is not yet born—far from it. We 
are perhaps farther from it after the ‘‘ Wilson Peace ” than after 
the rupture of peace by Wilhelm in 1914; for the spiritus rector 
of this New Europe consists of the solidarity of the civilized 
nations in the defence of right as right and not solely as a national 
interest. The old formula was “ Right or wrong, it is my country.” 
The new formula will be, whether we wish it or no, “ Right and 
only right, because that is my a honour.” When Russia 
rose as one man, despite the very deep pacifism of her people 
and in spite of the unpopularity of the regime, in defence of 
Serbia, it was not because the material interest of Russia impelled 
her. It would have been a thousand times better, as one Russian 
Minister tried—thank God, without success—to sacrifice Serbia 
to the Austrian “ straf-expedition”” and come to terms with the 
Central Powers for the division of the spheres of influence in Asia 
than to risk a war with them, at the expense of the very existence 
of the realm. 

The Russian people rose against Germany with a splendid 
burst of conscious self-abnegation because their subconscious 
mind told them that this was not an ordinary dispute between 
Governments bickering over details, but that it was a supreme 
struggle for the birth of a new world—a world of solidarity between 
nations enjoying the same civilization and obliged to stick together 
in defence of their principles, incompatible with the theory of 
Macht iiber Recht. Similarly, if the British people, whose self- 
abnegation and power of resistance during the war can never 
be sufficiently admired, rose like a single man, this was certainly 
not only because the English rote is not a serious obstacle, 


but because more than anything else they saw in this the cynical 
collapse of the principle of the validity of treaties on which all 
international life is based. 

Countless sacrifices have been made on the altar of this new 
eonsciousness of human solidarity in the defence of Right, and 
when, thanks to these sacrifices and in spite of the intrigues of the 
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Hidden Hand, first of all around Wilson and then around the 
Socialist organizations, complete victory crowned these sacrifices 
with full success, the peoples had a right to expect that their 
statesmen assembled in council would find the necessary formula 
for punishing the guilty, indemnifying the molested, and laying 
down the principles of a League of Nations such that any future 
aggression, doomed to certain failure from this very fact, would 
become an impossible piece of folly. 

This naturally would include the creation of an international 
juridical authority presiding over national interests without going 
against them, but completing them, and based, as I suggested in 
my “ Mémoire secret”? of March 1, 1918, upon a permanent 
representative body of parliamentary delegations forming a sort 
of World Parliament, where the naturally conflicting interests of 
the nations may be discussed in the light of conceptions of general 
utility and universal peace dominating them irrespective of Party 
conflicts within the national Parliaments. This would be all the 
easier to realize because at the moment of the Armistice all the 
irresponsible organizations of Eastern Europe had ceased to exist 
politically, and there was therefore no serious obstacle to prevent 
the creation of an organ of free and equal representation of peoples 
belonging to the same civilization for the purpose of supervising 
the development and means of defence of international law, without 
which true defence the life of right between nations is no more 
possible than the life of right between individuals, however 
civilized, if all at once, as in Russia in March 1917 by a stroke 
of the pen @ la Prince Lvoff, they found themselves deprived of 
all administrative and police organization. But what happens 
in practice? The same routine and bureaucratic machines, 
certain of which are worse than the old ones because they are 
new, take six months to draw up a treaty worse in many respects 
than the Treaty of Vienna of a hundred years ago, and a “ Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations” much more impracticable and 
hypocritical than the Pact of the Holy Alliance. 

The autocratic power which those who became advertised 
as the “Big Four” have arrogated motu proprio to them- 
selves has led to such blunders as would never have been com- 
mitted by the old chancelleries without their instant dismissal 
resulting. The nations and their Parliaments remained outside 
the diplomatic kitchen, kept more secret than ever, and therefore 
subject to the vagaries of personal tempers and to the consequences 
of secret influences. As a result, the Peace, a bad peace, which 
robbed the victors of the elation of victory and the vanquished 
of the consciousness of defeat, was accepted by the weary peoples, 
desirous of finishing at any price. As accompaniment to the 
discordant concert at Versailles, mutterings of social revolution, 
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which appears inevitable as a consequence of a firm resolution 
to replace Parliamentarism by Sovietism (a minority curbing the 
will of the masses by an organized hoax) on the one hand, and 
weakness towards demagogues on the other. 

Whilst American public opinion was revolting against Mr. 
Wilson’s attempts to impose upon them texts in formal opposition 
to the secular constitution and mentality of the inhabitants of 
the Western Hemisphere, the three Governments, Italian, British, 
and French, all in the throes of ever-increasing internal diffi- 
culties, suddenly decided almost simultaneously to ratify the 
Treaty. And lo and behold, contrary to the very bases of the 
principles of the sovereignty of States which forms the essence 
of international law, the Treaty becomes valid, not only for those 
who have ratified it, but in accordance with its incongruous text, 
for the whole world, which the Pact of the League of Nations 
with which it begins has the pretension to direct. 

Now this Pact and the Treaty itself have omitted a small detail 
which, however, alone renders the whole edifice uninhabitable. 
This little detail is Russia. She has been set on one side, you see, 
because she is too complicated a country to understand and also— 
well, because . . . it was the will of the Hidden Hand which pre- 
sided over the destinies of the nations at Versailles. It does not 
matter that all specialists in foreign politics and economists 
understand and do not hesitate to cry from the housetops, “‘ No 
stable Peace without Russia ; no recovery of European industry 
without raw materials from Russia; no cheap bread if Russia 
does not share in it ; the inevitable revenge of Germany in five 
years’ time if Russia is thrust, disgusted with the Allies, into the 
arms of Germany, perspicacious, obsequious, seductive!” All 
these warnings are in vain: the Hidden Hand has pronounced 
its judgment, which is that Russia, although an important instru- 
ment in the victory of the Allies, is to be treated as a conquered 
nation; she is to be provoked by pin-pricks without system or 
respite, so that at last she will lose patience and make the sign 
of a rapprochement with Germany. Then she will be cried out 
upon for “a traitor in the very essence of her soul, and will be 
banished from everywhere and left to the tender mercies of 
Germany, who by exploiting her will make good her lack of 
colonies and of raw materials, growing rich at her expense, will 
forget her lost territories and her ideas of revenge, and will be 
able not only to pay her debts to her conquerors, but also to 
enrich herself. Thus the Russians are to defray all the expenses 
of the war—a well-deserved punishment, for was it not they 
who by their Slavophilism let loose the war? Was it not they 
who invented Bolshevism? And finally, above all, was it not 
they who practically denied the civilizing value of the chosen 
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people, made to direct the others towards material well-being, 
by emancipating them progressively from the idea of God and the 
consciousness of the hereafter ? 

“Let this barbarian people, then, expiate the persecutions 
and pogroms practised by them by an economic slavery to the 
Germans, who, although in fault with regard to the West, can 
only be benefactors with regard to the East of Europe. Let the 
Drang nach Osten, legitimate enough in its essence—for have not 
the Germans a right to a place in the sun like any other people ?— 
become a reality ; cured once for all of their rapacity against those 
more developed than themselves, they may use their civilizing 
energies where their activity can only be beneficial. Let them 
obtain pardon for their crimes by transferring the burden to those 
most in fault—since they were at fault not with regard to the 
Serbs, Belgians, and French, but towards the chosen people 
themselves ! ”’ 

This reasoning, though cynically immoral, might appear to be 
advantageous to the Western democracies, finding themselves in 
an impasse on account of successive strikes, general lassitude, 
civic dishonesty, and the technical ineptitude of their governors. 
The “ German-Jewish plot to sabotage the victory ”’ has placed 
the victors in this dilemma: either to set aside the politicians 
affiliated to the secret associations directed by the Jews, by 
overthrowing the whole system of hypocrisy organized from 
within, and putting the outside questions into the hands of the 
true victors—citizen-soldiers led by their upright generals, thus 
running the risk of civil war, if not social revolution everywhere— 
or else to leave the wise Jews disguised under British, American, 
French, Russian, and German names to act and arrange things 
little by little at the expense of Russia by directing the attention 
and avidity of the Germans towards her. Like another Joseph 
sold by his brethren, Russia has seen herself superficially accorded 
a feeble and tardy help—to save appearances—whilst at her heart, 
in Moscow, the criminal authors of her ruin and degradation were 
systematically upheld in secret in their execrable work by the 
emissaries of the inspirers of Wilson and Lloyd George, trying 
to please their respective ‘‘ Labour Parties,” and deceived in turn 
by the professional revolutionary carriéristes. 

As, however, through lassitude and hypocrisy, neither of the 
alternatives will be chosen, and it will be the fart accompli which 
will reign supreme until the puppets of the present ‘‘ Parliamen- 
tarianism”’ are replaced either by upright and strong statesmen 
or by demagogues with conscience even more hardened than their 
pitiless arms, we are forced to anticipate that the Jews, by means 
of secret associations, and supported by the Press and the banks 
which they direct, will be for a limited time masters on the surface 
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of things, with a sham peace as the result of the political and 
economic immolation of Russia by a shameful and unavowable 
agreement between the enemies of yesterday, who have arranged 
to drain her mutually under the hypocritical guise of helping her 
to a political reconstitution. 

The evacuation of Odessa and Archangel ; the quasi-recogni- 
tion of the sovereignty of any allogenous group provided that it 
declares itself separate from Russia; the infamous system of 
“sanitary cordons’’; the refusal to recognize the Government 
of Kolchak, recognized nevertheless by all Russians faithful to 
the engagements towards the Allies—and this in order to deprive 
the Russian Government of the use of funds belonging to her in 
Paris and London and to extort from her declarations and promises 
in disagreement with the will and rights of the Russian people ; 
the prompt, effective military aid to the Esthonians, whose very 
existence was unknown to them five years ago; and the inex- 
plicable delays in sending munitions and stores to Yudenitch, 
who was forced to implore the Esthonians to lend him a part of 
their surplus in order that the soldiers and officers should not be 
left without clothes and boots, not to mention arms ;—all this 
is only the application of the same principle dictated to the Allied 
Governments by their secret counsellors: “ Weaken the Russian 
as much as possible, so that the German can eat him for at least 
fifty years.” Bolshevism outside the criminal and anarchical 
elements which supported and nourished it in Russia, as elsewhere, 
in its planmdssig cruelty, hypocritically minimized in the West, 
is nothing but the secret desire to crush the bones of the Russian 
cow into a more convenient mouthful for the boa-constrictor, 
which is not only Germany, but international capitalism syndicated 
by Semitic brains and seeking to make good in the East its 
European losses. The same source is responsible for the adventure 
of Von der Goltz, prepared a long time ahead under the vigilant 
eye of the Allies. Hence the general mise en scéne skilfully 
prepared for Russian Germanophilism, which it is necessary to 
expose in order to be able to explain to the Allied masses, credulous 
in all that relates to foreign politics, that nothing can be done 
against this natural tendency of Russians to treachery, and that 
it is better to leave them free to come to terms with whom they 
please. 

God preserve us from generalizing and from accusing the 
Allied nations of intentional participation in this ignobly Machia- 
vellian plan. Like the Russian people, as regards Lvoff and 
Kerensky, who paved the way to Bolshevism and to Brest- 
Litovsk, the Allied nations are not responsible, because, in reality, 
in the West the people are no more supreme than in the East. 
They must not, in justice, be condemned en bloc, for they know 
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not what they do; minors long ago, in the hands of their kin 
and their nobles, they have remained minors still, in the han 
of Mandels and Longuets, Isaacs and Smillies, Schiffs and Gom- 
perses. But never, never will the Russians forget the hospitality 
which some of them have enjoyed during their exile at the hands 
of certain of the Allies. Ever will remain graven in letters of 
= in their memories outbursts from noble hearts like the 
ollowing : 


When I meet Russians of my acquaintance I am inclined to ask them to forgive 
me, to tell them that it is not my fault, that I cannot be held responsible, that it is no 
wish of mine that they should be forsaken and deserted until in their despair they may 
even be tempted to turn to our enemies for succour. If we had not offered to help 
and had not led them to believe in us the case would not have been so bad. (E. A. B. 
Hodgetts, Russian Outlook, August 9, 1919.) 

But there is one Power we miss in all this—the Power which met the brunt of the 
German shock while the rest of the world got ready ; the Power that mobilized in the 
Allied cause some 21,000,000 men; that lost—killed in action—2,500,000; that lost 
in other casualties 3,500,000, of whom 1,500,000 are absolute invalids and badly muti- 
lated ; that lost in prisoners 2,000,000, of whom half died in prison; a Power whose 
armies at the beginning of February in 1917 numbered 14,000,000 men under arms ; 
who fought during the war over a front of 3500 miles, «nd who had there pitted against 
her one-third of the whole German Army, two-thirds of the whole Austrian Army, 
all the Hungarian Army, and two-thirds of the whole Turkish Army ; a Power who 
took as prisoners of war 400,000 Germans, 300,000 Hungarians, 300,000 Turks, and 
1,000,000 Austrians. 1 speak of poor, ever despot-ridden Russia.. I have said 
China enjoyed a unique position; but I spoke in haste. Russia, who raised three 
times as many men as we planned to raise; Russia, whose losses if imposed on us 
would have made every home in this land a house of mourning; Russia, whose 
men in battle-front, unarmed and unequipped, stopped the German onrush of cold 
steel with bare breasts and clenched fists, so saving us and Europe from slavery ; 
Russia, whose people and rulers stood forefront, our friends, even in the hours of our 
sore and most threatening distress ;—this Russia, with this record, is mentioned in 
this Treaty, but only with ominous words that presage her national destruction. 
(Senator Knox in the Senate, September 1919.) 


The unfortunate thing is that in events involving masses, 
individuals, and even insignificant minorities, can change nothing. 
Sodom was not spared, in spite of the prayers of its saints. Russia 
has been in jeopardy in spite of the civic enthusiasm and the 
burning faith of her truly Christian minorities. The wheel of 
history, however, is pitiless. It breaks those who fall asleep at 
its summit and who suddenly awake and find themselves under- 
neath. It breaks those who fall asleep for their moral respon- 
sibility towards the whole of social and political international life. 
Such was the awakening of Germany in 1918; let us earnestly 
hope that this will not be the awakening of the Allied democracies 
in 1925! 

The plan of satiating Germany with Russia in order that 
whilst digesting her she may sleep, and thus give the Allies time 
to recover, would have been politically wise outside all spiritual 
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and practical morality if the Germans were not Germans and 
the Russians were Turks. Now the Germans are a proud and 
industrious nation, with a passion for the Vaterland, not onl 

as regards her enrichment but as regards her fame. They wi 

never forget the humiliation through which they are passing, 
and they will do anything to efface the memory of it by a striking 
revenge—a revenge which will be not only commercial but 
political. The Russians, too, are neither indolent nor fatalists, 
like the Turks. It is not for nothing that in spite of very difficult 
historical conditions they were able to form that immense empire, 
where, in spite of certain defects of detail against which we 
struggled, there was, if we may believe the statements of impartial 
foreigners, a far greater freedom of work and of constructive 
thought than presently under Wilson and Lloyd George. The 
Russians will not be fooled @ la Turque. They are not rabbits to 
be swallowed by the German boa-constrictor under the benevolent 
eye of the Allies after a previous injection of the saliva of Socialist- 
Communist propaganda. The Russians, after their bitter expe- 
riences, have awakened to the realities of life. They have suffered 
much and understood much. They will no longer be trapped 
by vague phrases and promises. They have become both realists 
and deeply religious—reconstituting the Orthodox Church as a 
supreme moral authority, independent of the State, not mixing in 
current politics, but by its structure crowned by the Patriarchate, 
taking care that the Russian State should be Christian in its 
conception and in the practice of its administration. Such a 
Russia as this cannot be swallowed by Germany, and the Germans 
know it—hence their cringing before Russian national feeling ; 
hence their suggestion for aid and succour “on credit’; hence 
their promises of support for the whole of the Russian Eastern 
policy ; hence the Orthodox crosses on the tunics of the German 
soldiers in Courland ; hence the sale of German products in Russia, 
not only for credit, but at a loss, “‘ to regain the ground lost and 
to purchase the favour of the Russian beauty.” The Russo- 
German alliance, should it materialize, would be, as things are 
now, not the absorption of Russia by Germany, but a productive 
and efficient co-operation with which the Western democracies, 
guided by infatuated and semi-Bolshevist incompetents, will not 
be able to cope either by political, commercial, or certainly milita 

means. If, as there are numerous indications, Japan should, 
for her part, enter into a similar co-operation, no force in the world 
would be capable of dominating it, and the centre of gravity of 
world-politics would be felt much more in Moscow than in London. 
Now that Russia is cured of her malady of consequent Socialism, 
known as Bolshevism, it is not she who needs the Allies, but the 
other way about. The “acid test” that from an international 
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point of view she represented during this period, to test whether 
the Allies—victors thanks to her and to German Socialism not 
less than thanks to the devotion of their admirable troops and 
civil population—are ripe for the practice of “ international 
morality.” This acid test has shown that the guiding mentality 
of the victors is not yet ripe for victory over their international 
selfishness and amorality. Thus, as everything is paid for here 
below, and as the only real school of man is experience by suffering, 
we must have the courage to say that the social composition of 
the political structure of the Allies will soon have to be modified 
either by evolution or by revolution in order that the “ League 
of Nations for the Defence of Right” shall not be, like The Hague 
Conventions, a “scrap of paper” which one is ashamed to call 
to mind, but that it may become a reality inscribed in the minds 
of all those on whom is laid the terrible responsibility of governing 
the democracies. 

The future opens radiant before Russia, abandoned by men 
but visited by God ; her expiation will come as the result of her 
suffering and of her repentance. This future is misty and sul- 
phurous for the West! God grant that the Russians in their 
future glory and prosperity may stand the moral “acid test” 
better than did their late Allies when it was a question of raising 
a hand to put an end to Bolshevism ; and when, passing through 
the moral and physical tortures of the same world-malady from 
which we have just emerged, the Christians of the West cry to 
us for help, may God inspire us to forget and to succour! To 
succour by word as firm as deeds. To succour by the Christian 
standard unfurled in the eyes of the world against the subtle lie 
of socialistic materialism ! 


A. N. BRIANTCHANINOFF 
(President of the Congress of the Slav 
Societies in Russia) 
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WirtH the end of the railway strike and the opening of Parliament 
the question of National Economy has again come to the front, 
and Mr. Lloyd George is being advised that little can be done 
with the pruning-knife, and that the only weapon which can be 
usefully employed is an axe. That the country cannot go on 
spending two million pounds, or even one thousand pounds, a 
day in excess of earnings is so obvious that comment is needless, 
but so far, no one amongst the public seems to have put forward 
any clear views as to the reason for this national extravagance, 
or evolved any scheme for the reduction of expenditure. There 
have been numerous articles and letters on the subject in the 
daily Press, and although all agree that the nation is indulging in 
an orgy of extravagance, there are differences of opinion as to 
the best means of coping with the situation. One eminent 
authority advocates a return to the sound practice of Treasury 
control, another insists that the primary duty of controlling 
departmental expenditure rests with the Minister in charge of the 
Department, and yet a third solves the situation by saying “‘ Sack 
the lot,” whilst all are unanimous in advocating a large reduction 
in the staff of the Government departments. According to the 
latest returns there has been an excess of expenditure over revenue 
for the half-year amounting to £281,000,000, so that it is clear 
that a mere reduction in establishments would do little to stop 
National bankruptcy. I venture to suggest that one of the 
reasons for this inability to curb our expenditure is Amateur 
Administration, by men whose experience has been principally 
acquired during the war, and who find it difficult—indeed often 
impossible—to adjust their perspective to conditions of peace. 
The great change which the war has made in our public ser- 
vices is not generally realized. In pre-war days the various de- 
partments were staffed by trained, competent, and disciplined 
men, who were thoroughly trustworthy, and well versed in the 
business of government, and the permanent officials of the old 
Civil Service, with its great traditions to live up to, could be 
counted on to keep in check the vagaries of Ministers, who, as 
at the present time, were rarely men of great outstanding ability. 
I am afraid so much cannot be said to-day, as not only have ay 
new departments been created during the war, the stafis for whic 
nave had to be hurriedly picked up anywhere, but the flower of 
the nation, including many men of the old Civil Service, lies 
buried in France, Mesopotamia, and other war zones, and as the 
best of the men called in to fill appointments in new departments 
have long since been relieved and returned to their pre-war 
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oecupations, our public offices are now, to a certain extent, 
occupied by amateurs and charlatans who in pre-war days would 
never have had the remotest chance of employment. 

It must not be taken for granted that every man who volun- 
teered for war service (that most elastie term), and who was 
recruited from the United Kingdom, America, India, China, and 
even Nigeria, was actuated solely by patriotic motives. A great 
many volunteered for what they could pick up in the way of jobs 
and honours, and there are many examples of men, of no con- 
spicuous ability, who, by beating the drum on the housetops, and 
proclaiming themselves saviours of the nation, were taken at 
their own value. Some have been discovered and sent to oblivion, 
but there are many remaining in snug billets, at home and through- 
out the Empire, doing no good and wasting public money. It 
must be borne in mind that the responsibility does not rest alone 
with the officials at the headquarters of the various ministries ; 
there are thousands of irresponsible officials scattered over half 
the world spending with alacrity money which ultimately comes 
out of the pocket of the British taxpayer, and I had a letter 
some time ago from an officer holding a high administrative 
appointment who, after detailing the magnificent works of public 
improvement he was carrying out regardless of expense and 
without estimates, concluded his letter with the words, “ It is 
great fun.” 

It is, I believe, not sufficiently realized that a reputation gained 
in war, where money is no object, is no recommendation whatsoever 
for an administrative appointment in time of peace, where economy 
is a tremendous object. For one thing, it is very much easier to 
obtain a reputation and honours in war, and all of us who have 
served in a war zone can give quite a number of instances of perfect 
fools settled down in administrative appointments, who carried 
on in some mysterious way, and who, if they had fairly competent 
staffs and were wise enough to leave them alone, would appear 
regularly in the honours lists, one peculiarity of war being that 
once a man gets a start with “ honours”’ they accumulate auto- 
matically. 

These are, however, the men who, on the strength of their 
decorations, are desirous of obtaining permanent appointments 
in the service of the State, and too often succeed in doing so. 
I go so far as to say that no man, whose reputation rests solely 
on what he did, or was supposed to do, in the war, should be 
considered competent for a responsible administrative appoint- 
ment in the public service, unless he has been subjected to a 
severe scrutiny and examination, and that the soldier whose 
breast is a rainbow of colour should, in the first instance, be 
regarded with suspicion. I was in a club the other day when 
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Field-Marshal Lord Haig came in to lunch, and a man with me 
observed that it could not be the Field-Marshal because he had 
only two rows of ribbons. It was, however, Lord Haig, thus 
showing that a man’s reputation need not depend upon the number 
of rows of ribbons on his coat. 

I desire to make it clear that I am not for a moment suggesting 
that our great public departments are entirely staffed by incom- 
petent officials, or that every soldier with five rows of ribbons 
is an ass; what I wish to emphasize is that the fable of the ass 
in the lion’s skin holds good to-day, and that our many hundreds 
of good and true officials are swamped by the influx of men devoid 
of talent and administrative ability, and they have therefore to 
suffer fools as gladly as they can. It is also an unfortunate fact 
that many of the men imported into the public services during 
the war are not gifted with that peculiarly high sense of honour 
and personal integrity for which the old Civil Service was so 
justly proud, and what the Americans call “ graft,’ which was 
formerly unknown, is becoming deplorably common. The remedy 
is not to adopt Lord Fisher’s proposal and sack the lot, but to 
reconstitute the departments, both at home and overseas, and 
ruthlessly to weed out every man who is not pulling his weight. 
This is not being done, and, to my knowledge, a head of a certain 
department, who offered to dispense with the services of several 
highly paid men, was told that a reduction in numbers was 
required, and that the removal of a number of underlings would 
make a better show. 

The war has also led to the revival of the patronage system, 
so strongly condemned by the Civil Service Commission in 1853, 
who observed in their Report that ‘‘ Admission to the Civil Service 
was indeed largely sought after, but it was for the incompetent 
and the indolent or incapable that it was chiefly desired, and that 
no pains were taken in the first instance to secure a fit person for a 
vacant office.” A case in point is a recent appointment in the 
Admiralty, which was made the subject of a question in the 
House of Commons, and was severely criticized by every respect- 
able engineer in Westminster, because it was considered that the 
appointment in question was of sufficient importance to have been 
made publicly and by the selection of the best man for the post. 

A popular fallacy, which has many adherents, is that the 
introduction of business men into Government departments would 
introduce business methods in Government work, but, as a matter 
of fact, the rules framed by Government for the transaction of its 
business are, if adhered to, perfectly businesslike, and are, in 
principle, the same as those used by the business man, but they 
are not, and cannot be in detail, the rules which guide a private 
individual or a public company, and that is one of the chief 
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reasons against the control by Government of industrial enter- 
prises. The public descant on the evils of red tape and the 
accumulation of files and minutes, but the business of Govern- 
ment is far greater than the greatest private business, and is so 
woven that minutes must be written, files 
accumulated, and records maintained of all transactions; there 
are naturally abuses of the system, and it is these that come to 
the notice of the public. There can be no greater mistake than 
to put a business man in charge of a public department, and 
to permit him to run it on his own lines regardless of the procedure 
in other departments ; the result must be chaos, and that has, 
I believe, been found out more than once during the course of 
the war. Moreover, the head of a great business concern is, 
more often than otherwise, like a fish out of water when he is 
taken away from his particular organization, which has grown 
around him to such an extent that he is frequently it the 
titular head. 

What is required in Government departments is more efficiency, 
more zeal, and more sense of responsibility by the rank and file, 
and appointments of men to high offices strictly on their merits, 
less interdepartmental jealousy, a modification of the system of 
water-tight compartments, and absolute financial control. The 
Government of India has been the subject of much obloquy and 
reproach for her conduct of the Mesopotamian campaign, but 
the individuals of the great Civil Service of India have nothing 
to learn in the matter of efficient and economical administration, 
largely because they understand the meaning of the words “ finan- 
cial control.” 

Assuming, then, that it is possible, in the course of time, 
to reconstitute the public departments, to weed out the in- 
competents, and weld the old pre-war ministries and the new 
ministries into one homogeneous whole, that alone will not give 
the nation a credit balance, unless it is accompanied by a deter- 
mination to limit expenditure to what is really essential and 
necessary, and that is a basic fact which Amateur Administrators 
accustomed to war methods find it quite impossible to grasp. 
For example, it may be very desirable to equip the new Army with 
guns and rifles of a later pattern than anything which was used in 
the war, but can the nation afford it, and will the old equipment 
not do to carry on with for the time being? The same reasoning 
applies to the Navy, the Air Service, and other spending depart- 
ments, whilst in the matter of the development of Mesopotamia 
and Palestine, if works are not to be immediately productive or 
to be met from the resources of the country, they should not be 
undertaken, as otherwise the British taxpayer will have to foot 
the bill. A nice point arises as to what is a productive work, and 
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there the strictest accounting is required. I have seen works 
called productive and self-supporting which, on analysis, were 
nothing of the kind, no charge having been made for the use of 
labour corps, freight on railways, and many other incidental 
charges. 

During the war, the spenders of public money got into 
lamentably slack ways, and the Reports of the Select Committee 
on National Expenditure are full of startling examples of ineffi- 
ciency. An estimate of expenditure should bear some resem- 
blance to the actual cost of the work, but what are we to think 
of an estimate for a rolling-mill to cost £630,000 which actually 
reached £1,200,000 ? Inland Water Transport Works, estimated 
to cost £109,000, which reached £1,911,0002 and so on ad 
infinitum. The much-advertised Port of Richborough was, I am 
informed, the most expensive concern in the way of dock works 
which has ever been known, and is closely followed by the National 
Shipyards and many other war works. I believe hundreds of 
millions of pounds were thrown away during the war, due to 
Amateur Administration and the neglect to take available expert 
advice, and although it is no use crying over spilt milk, there 
must now be reform and execution of the absolutely necessary 
works on sane lines if the nation is not to go bankrupt. 

Before the war, when we were guided by business principles, 
plans and specifications for public works were carefully prepared, 
and tenders taken from contractors of repute, but during the 
war, when works of every kind were seageieal in a hurry, regardless 
of expense, contractors were told to carry on, and were paid a 
commission on their gross expenditure. Whilst making every 
excuse for the necessities of war, there is no reason to continue 
the practice in time of peace. 

Unfortunately, as a result of the war, the whole nation is 
afflicted with an epidemic of unrest, slackness, and laziness, and 
as an instance of the extent of the epidemic a Canon of the Church 
told me recently that members of his staff,"who had been on duty 
in France, had returned quite unfit to resume at once their 
parochial duties. What we have to do now in this country is to start 
afresh as a business nation, working on business princi les, which 
are the same for Government as the private individual—namely, 
buying nothing we cannot afford to pay for, and getting rid of 
incompetent employees and amateur administrators, whatever 
their position. Moreover, it is for Government to set the example 
as the controller of the public purse. 


GrorcE C. BucHANAN 
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The Darty GrapuHic: “ F xtremely valuatle, indeed the book cannot be ignored by any student of siege The 
Biography, indeed, ts invaluable for the light it throws on Prussian national character.’ 
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By NESTA H. WEBSTER (Mrs. Arthur Webster), Author of ‘‘The Chevalier de 
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THE DAILY TELEGRAPH: “ Mrs. Webster has again produced an interesting volume of constderable historical ment, 
and written with the same charm of style that established the fame of her ‘Chevalier de Boufflers.’ . . .” 
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The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN: “ There is certainly no better text-book of ceneral soctal devel opment in modern England. 
This is high prasse, richly deserved, by a work which ts a model of indu try and concentration." 
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The Inca of Perusalem and Horseback Hall" st gives, im the author's 
Augustus Does His Bit charactertstic style, an seg “pla description of 
Anna Janska. The Bolshevik Empress Net English society before the Jet 
The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN : “ One more masterpiece of Mr. Shaw's satire."" The Times: “ Frills are something 
Mr. Shaw knows how to contrive."" The OBSERVER: “ His best play."" The MORNING Post: “ Few other artists can 
present his picture with so sharp a chartty in phrases so entertaining.” Tie IRISH STATESMAN: ‘‘ The book 1s well 
worth having—for whatever we think of his opinions, Mr. Shaw ts never dull.” 


The Battle of the Yser and of Ypres, 1914 


An Official Account published by Order of the German General Staff. Translation by 
G.C.W. With Introduction and Notes by the Historical Section (Military Branch) 


Committee of Imperial Defence, Whitehall 5s. net 
A Brief History of Poland 
By JULIA SWIFT ORVIS. Maps 6s. net 


Miss Orvis, who ts Professor of History at Wellesley College, has produced a compact, lucid, 
authoritative History of Poland that will fill a distinct demand both in educational institutions 
and on the part of the general public. 


THE MorNING Post: “. . . Miss Orvts's scholarly and simple pages mate tt quite clear that this re-creation of the 
Polish Empire ts primarily due not to the collapse of Kussta, but to the defeat of Germany.’ 


The Practice of Diplomacy 


Being an English rendering of Frangots de Calltére’s ‘‘ De la maniéve de négoctey avec les 
souverains,’’ presented with an Introduction by A. F. WHYTE 8s. 6d. met 


American Ideals 
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Scribner’s Magazine Now on Sale. Monthly. 1s. 9d. net 
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“THE ASSYRIANS CAME DOWN” 
A FLIGHT FROM URMIEH 


“Goop morning, gentlemen! They’re fighting way back, but I 
guess your boys'll whip them.” 

The speaker, a burly young fellow of about five-and-twenty, 
dressed in a blue serge suit and carrying a rifle slung over his 
shoulder, was tramping along the main street of the village of 
Takan Tappeh when we met him, on a bright, hot day early in 
August of last year. The place was packed with his fellow- 
countrymen, their wives and children; part of the great refugee 
movement from Urmieh. 

Ever since the commencement of the war in 1914, the Assyrians, 
Nestorians, Armenians, and other Christian peoples from the 
Urmieh district have been threatened and harried by the Turks 
and Kurds. They received certain spasmodic assistance from the 
Russians from time to time, but this was, of course, completely 
withdrawn after the Russian Revolution, and consequent removal 
of their forces from Armenia and the Caucasus. They struggled 
on gamely, however, and actually defeated the Turks on at least 
two occasions. During the month of June 1918, help in the form of 
arms, ammunition, and money was promised to them by our 
Government, and the mission of handing it over to them was 
entrusted to a squadron of the 14th Hussars. The transfer was 
to take place at Sain Kale, which lies some two hundred miles 
north-west of Hamadan and fifty miles beyond Takan Tappeh. 
Two squadrons, with a convoy of three hundred camels and pack- 
mules carrying the munitions, left Hamadan during the second 
week of July 1918. One of these remained at Bijar, ninety miles 
along the route, for the purpose of keeping open communication, 
while the other proceeded forward with the convoy. 

The army of Assyrians (or Jelus, as they are called locally) 
having fought and defeated the Turks who lay between Urmieh 
and Sain Kale, met the convoy at Sanjud—a village about fifteen 
miles south of Sain Kale, towards the end of July. With flags 
flying, they advanced in forward bodies, giving the impression of 
trained and disciplined troops. There were some two or three 
thousand, all mounted, and our people were quite impressed at 
the time. No doubt it was in the nature of a ceremonial review 
and had been well rehearsed! The whole party then marched 
back to Sain Kale, where the convoy was to be handed over. 
There was then much rejoicing, and formal visits and compliments 
were exchanged between our troops and the Jelus, but the next 
day the first batch of the refugees arrived, and the following one 
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they began to pour into the aby They were the wives and 
children who had been left behind in Urmieh. Worried by the 
increasing activity of the Turks and getting uneasy at the long 
absence of the fighting men, they had decided to throw themselves 
on the mercy of the British, and accordingly the whole population 
of the district, variously estimated at between fifty thousand and 
eighty thousand, set out for Hamadan. As soon as the army saw 
their wives and children, they broke up at once into a disorganized 
rabble—each man joining his own family—and for purposes of 
warfare became practically negligible. Some five hundred Turks 
and Kurds were following up the refugees, and our squadron went 
out a few miles beyond Sain Kale and drove them off, afterwards 
acting as rear-guard and allowing time for the refugees to get away. 

While the foregoing events were happening I had been in 
hospital at Hamadan, and when I reached Takan Tappeh I found 
that the squadron and convoy under the command of W. had gone 
on to Sain Kale. I had with me a few men who had also been 
on the sick list, and found 8. with one troop camped on the far 
side of the town nearastream. The little village of Taken Tappeh 
lies in picturesque enough country. To the west the rolling downs 
of Kurdistan stretch away in a succession of ridges which gradually 
melt into blue distance. To the east a red-hued, rocky ridge rises 
to meet the hard steel-blue of the sky. Southwards the white 
road winds down the valley and eventually disappears some ten or 
fifteen miles away through a gap in the hills, on its way to Hamadan 
and civilization. The village itself is a collection of flat-roofed 
mud-houses, and a little stream of clear water wanders deviously 

ast, over its pebbly bed. Willows and poplars grow along its 

anks. A large, square house, with two marquees in the garden, 
lies close to the town; this is the residence of the local Sirdar or 
large landowner of the district. 

On my way through Bijar I had an interview with M., the 
political officer, who gave me a rough idea of the situation. He 
said that the Sirdar was a friend and could be trusted, and advised 
me to call on him as soon as I arrived at Takan Tappeh. Accord- 
ingly I sent Kassim, my interpreter, to inquire whether it would be 
convenient for him to see me one hour before sundown (i.e. about 
six o'clock). The answer being in the affirmative, 8. and I set 
forth. 

Persia is a land of etiquette. It is imperative that you should 
ride when you pay a visit, and it is considered infra dig. to ride a 
gelding. Further, you must have your armed escort of two or 
three men, and the more clatter and noise you make on your 
approach the better. On this occasion three or four servants 
were waiting for us outside the marquee in which we were to be 
received, and conducted us into the “ Presence.” The floor of 
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the tent was covered with a thick carpet, the centre of which was 
occupied by a square table and five or six chairs, and the Sirdar 
rose from one of these as we entered. He was an oldish man 
with a grey beard and moustache, and was dressed in a black 
frock coat, trousers, and black patent-leather shoes ; a huge pair 
of horn-rimmed spectacles adorned his nose, adding to his vener- 
able appearance. Having shaken hands, we all sat down (in- 
cluding the interpreter) and commenced a long and rather weari- 
some exchange of compliments, framed, no doubt, in most flowery 
language by the time they were translated into Persian, the original 
text being of entirely British make, such as: “‘ Thank him, and 
tell him I hope he’s well, and all that sort of thing, you know! ” 
In the meantime cups of weak tea had been produced, and a bowl 
of sugar. The Persian usually first fills his mouth with sugar, and 
then drinks his tea, but if you think it preferable you may absorb 
it in the conventional manner. 

The good wishes on both sides having been dealt with, we 
roceeded to more interesting matters: the latest news of the 
urks, and which village the Kurds last raided. Pious hopes 

were expressed by our host for the success of the British arms, and 
numerous questions as to when the railway would be made through 
Persia—more particularly to Takan Tappeh !—to which we made 
the “soft answer” that, in this case, “‘ turneth away ” inquiry. 
Presently there was a lull in the proceedings, and another round of 
tea was brought in. This was the signal for us to attempt to 
break away, but we were pressed to remain, and the next course 
proved to be glasses of a strange pink liquid, made, I believe, from 
cherry juice, with lumps of snow floating about in it. The snow 
is collected in the winter, and kept in deep holes during the summer. 
I always viewed it with suspicion as a happy hunting-ground for 
microbes. Having taken our medicine, we made another attempt, 
and this time, after numerous and varied expressions of goodwill, 
succeeded in making our escape. 

S. and I walked into the village and were amazed to find the 
lace packed with people, more of whom kept continually pouring 

in. Each family was more or less distinct and self-contained. 
The f.ther in front, on a pony, his rifle and bandoliers slung over 
his shoulder, next the women and children, either walking or 
riding, the former wearing white sunbonnets, such as one used to 
see in the West of England. Some of the more affluent had carts 
and wagons drawn by oxen, but how they had got them along 
the so-called road—a precipitous mountain track—was a mystery 
to us. 

Our American-speaking friend gave us much and varied 

information. He said: “ Wall, about fifty thousand, I reckon, 
and it'll take three days for them to pass,” in reply to our anxious 
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inquiries.— Have they any food or money ? ”’—** Wall, some have 
and some haven’t. The Kurds got a good deal.’””—“ Has there been 
any fighting with the Persians ? ”’—‘ The dirty skunks were firing 
on us In the villages and we killed a few.” He then proceeded to 
question us: “ How many troops here ? Oh a good few.” — 
“How far is it to Hamadan?” ‘ What is the road like?” 
ete. etc.; and then a question with which we were to become 
familiar in the course of the next few days: “Can you change 
some Russian notes for me into Persian money ? ” 

Having at last got rid of our friend we stood in the street for 
some time and watched the crowd passing. The most noticeable 
feature was the extraordinary variety of head-gear. Bowler hats, 
straw hats, cloth caps, fur caps, turbans, Russian military caps, 
and pointed white felt caps—such as affected by the clown in the 
circus—all were there, and a host more. ‘Their clothes ranged 
ner ordinary European suits—which the tailor delights to describe 

“ Gent’s Lounge ”—to the wildest and most flowing Fastern 
salen of every hue. All were armed to the teeth w ‘ith rifles, 
revolvers, automatic pistols, and, ina few cases, swords. Verily, 
a wild-looking crowd, and when we reflected that our total strength 
at Takan Tappeh was two officers and eighteen men, of whom four 
were too sick to move, we began to wonder how we were going 
to maintain even a semblance of order. All that day the refugees 
arrived in a continuous stream, and by the evening a pretty useful 
crowd—perhaps some five or six thousand—had collected in and 
around the village. 

There was little enough that we could do to keep law and order 
with the number of troops at our disposal, but it was most re- 
markable what deference and obedience a British uniform com- 

manded, and a picket of one N.C.O. and three men policed the 
village successfully. I watched one youthful private controlling 
the congested traffic, like the policeman at Hyde Park Corner, 
and, though unable to speak a word of their language, he succeeded 
in making himself understood and was obeyed unquestioningly. 
At sundown the village was cleared, and the gates at either end 
of the bazaar closed to prevent looting during the night and to 
minimize the danger of fire. During the evening we heard a good 
many rifle-shots which caused us some uneasiness until we dis- 
covered the cause. Sergeant S., on being consulted, opined that 
it was “ only them Jilos : shooting fish ’’—which was quite correct. 
For the benefit of those of my readers who are unacquainted with 
the British soldier as he is found in India, I must explain that the 
word “ Jilo” means “ Hurry up!” in that peculiar language used 
by him. A somewhat apt metamorphosis of “ Jelu” ! 

I was woken up at 5.30 next morning by my servant, who 
informed me that there were two men waiting to see me. One was 
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a stoutish man, dressed in a brown canvas uniform with a blue 
stripe down the seams of his breeches, the whole surmounted by a 
slouch hat. Rount his waist a bandolier, and hanging at his side a 
Mauser pistol in a wooden case. He introduced himself as Aga 
Petros, commander of the Assyrian Army, and his companion, a 
slight, good-looking man of about twenty-five years of age, as his 
brother. I sent over to M., the political officer, a most capable 
Canadian, member of the Dunster Force, and we held a conference 
on the general situation. Petros had, like many of his country- 
men, spent a good deal of his time in America, and spoke English 
fluently. He told us that he estimated the total numbers of the 
refugees at fifty thousand, and that it would take the whole of that 
day and the next for them to reach Takan Tappeh. He himself 
had come straight through and had left W. and the squadron at 
four o'clock the previous evening. The situation was not very 
clear, and he agreed with us that we should collect as many fighting 
men as possible in support of the squadron. He asked for the 
assistance of three or four British soldiers to collect his men and 
separate them from their families, and thought he would be able 
to provide at least a hundred to start back that evening. He then 
departed with his four men, and §. and I had breakfast. 

There was no ration bread, or, indeed, rations of any sort. 
We were provided with money, and bought flour, meat, milk, eggs, 
and vegetables for the men, and grain and hay for the horses. 
At the end of each month a full and complete account was furnished 
of all outgoings, supported by receipts, a fairly laborious addition 
to one’s ordinary duties. The flour was issued as a ration, and 
the cooks made flat “ chupatties,” or unleavened bread. On this 
particular morning, 8.’s servant, an ingenious individual, produced 
two most delicious and very light scones. We were a good deal 
mystified as it was the first time we had seen any attempt at risen 
bread, but on inquiry found it had been produced with a pinch of 
Eno’s Fruit Salt! While the bottle lasted we had the best of 
bread, but it was soon finished, and we reverted to the unleavened 
variety again. 

After breakfast I walked over to see how Petros was getting on. 
I found him surrounded by a crowd of cut-throats, all of whom 
were expostulating and talking at the top of their voices, and it 
was easy to see what was happening without Petros’ explanation : 
“None of these men wish to return. One says his wife is ill, another 
that he has lost two children and believes they have become 
attached to another family and have gone on down the road. 
Until we can halt the a nation and separate men from their 
families it is hopeless. I might succeed in separating them now, 
but the moment my back is turned I shall lose them again. Do 
you think we could halt them all for a day ? ” 
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“No,” I replied, “ there is no food to spare up here, and it is 
essential that they should push on to Bijar as quickly as possible. 
Every day they halt along the road means a very greatly increased 
consumption of food.” I did not add what I thought privately— 
namely, that the whole crowd were too demoralized to be of any 
use until they were rested and retrained, and would, indeed, be 
only a hindrance in the event of an advance by the Turks. How- 
ever, Petros had collected about thirty followers who, he averred, 
were reliable, and we determined to use these as additional police, 
to keep order along the road and to furnish a picket with a machine- 

n (of which there were five or six) on the hill above the town 
in case Kurds should attempt a raid. 

In the afternoon a Russian contingent arrived. They con- 
sisted of thirty officers and fifty or sixty men, as well as three or 
four hospital nurses. They had with them two heavy-looking 
mountain guns, and it transpired that they had left another 
behind, and the ammunition for all three! A colonel was in 
command. He spoke French, and told us that they were part of a 
Mission sent to help the Armenians, and had been more or less cut 
off from Russia, but that they now hoped to return there as quickly 
as possible. They made us realize for the first time what we had 
already vaguely feared: the danger of an outbreak of infectious 
disease amongst this undisciplined mob, who, for the most part, 
were totally innocent of any ideas on the subject of sanitation. 
They told us that they themselves had had several cases of cholera 
and acute dysentery, and that the road between Sain Kale and 
Takan Tappeh was literally strewn with dead bodies of men, 
women, m4 children who had fallen by the way. They put the 
numbers at anything between five hundred and a thousand, 
the deaths having been caused by cholera, typhoid, typhus, 
dysentery, exhaustion, and the attentions of small bands of Kurds, 
who followed the refugees, keeping to the hills parallel to the road, 
and pouncing down when opportunity offered. Shortly after 
our interview with the Russians, the Sirdar, Said Afshah, and his 
brother, Yerman Lashkar, appeared in our camp. This was most 
unusual, as when about to make a call he would always send a 
messenger “ to prepare the way,” and it was evident that something 
had happened to upset him considerably. 

Refusing the customary tea and cigarettes which we offered, 
he at once commenced his tale of woe. ‘“ The Christians have 
raided my villages at Ganagatch and in the surrounding district. 
They have stolen sheep and cattle, hay and corn, and murdered the 
inhabitants. The head-men have just come in and reported this 
to me. Will you send troops to guard these villages and prevent 
such lawless behaviour.” I thought of my fourteen men, all 
of whom had been on duty all day and a good deal of the night ; 
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I wondered how anything was to be done. However, I promised 
to do all that was possible, and with this somewhat vague assurance 
my visitors departed. 

S., accompanied by six men, went out to the nearest village 
that evening. He arrived there just as it was getting dusk, and 
dismounted. Leaving the horses in charge of a couple of men, he 
took with him the remaining four, and, with fixed bayonets, pushed 
on into the village. Two or three shots were fired at them by some 
of the refugees, who had run out of the place on seeing them coming, 
but taking no notice of this demonstration, they advanced into the 
main street, which appeared to be completely deserted. When 
they were half-way through, however, ther saw a Jelu creeping 
out of one of the houses, carrying some carpets and a sack of flour, 
which he had evidently just looted. 8S. gave the order to fire, and 
the man fell dead. The party patrolled the village for an hour, 
but as all seemed quiet, and the inhabitants began returning to 
their houses, they came back to camp. 

The story of this incident went round like wildfire among the 
refugees, but instead of causing resentment and discontent as 
might have been the case, it was accepted as justice in the same 
way that everything the British did was considered right, and no 
further cases of looting were reported. There was again no dis- 
turbance during the night, rather to our surprise, and daybreak 
the next morning saw the apparently ona stream creeping 
painfully along the dusty road again. I noticed that it was ac- 
companied by a fresh manifestation: large flocks of sheep being 
driven along with the crowd. We concluded that the reason we 
had seen no sheep before was that, being slow movers, they had 
been out-distanced along the road, and were just beginning to 
arrive. We were soon disillusioned ! 

Once more the Sirdar descended on us without notice, this time 
to complain that all the sheep had been stolen out of Takan Tappeh 
during the night, and were now being driven up the road. This 
was a nice state of affairs! But we felt something must be done, 
so about ten mounted men started off with orders to stop all 
flocks of sheep and drive them back along the valley. Meanwhile 
the Sirdar was told to bring all owners of lost sheep to the camp, 
where they would be given an opportunity of identifying and re- 
covering their lost property. In about two hours’ time flocks 
of sheep began to appear, and about ten o’clock something like 
three or four thousand had been collected. Petros, whom we had 
invited to be present, assured us that a good many of the sheep 
really did belong to his people, and having a slight knowledge of 
the East and its ways, I felt sure that there was not much to choose 
between the statements made by either side, as far as veracity was 
concerned. The Eastern and the Irishman are born exaggerators, 
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and as the Sinn-Feiner demands a republic and hopes for Home 
Rule, so the Eastern invariably asks for a good deal more than, in 
his wildest moments, he expects to get. 

The identification of the sheep proceeded wonderfully peace- 
ably. Once again the Jelu had admitted the right of Britain 
to decide, and except for one unpleasant incident all went well. 
This was caused by one of the men to whom I have already alluded 
as wearing pointed, white caps, a member of a tribe that comes from 
the mountains north of Urmieh, and the least tamed and most 
lawless of the refugees. The man in question began to drive his 
sheep back towards the road before he had been given permission 
to do so, hoping to slip away unobserved. Two of our men rode 
round and stopped him, indicating that he was to return to the 
fold and his companions in distress, whereupon he levelled his 
rifle at Corporal T. The private with him knocked it up im- 
mediately with his sword, which he was carrying drawn, and it 
went off, without doing any harm. In order to impress upon the 
man that such things are “ not done,” his sheep were confiscated 
without further argument, and he himself was awarded twenty 
strokes with a hastily constructed cat-o’-nine-tails, Petros agreeing 
with the finding and sentence of the court. After this, peace reigned, 
and when the Persians had collected about six or seven hundred 
sheep, the Assyrians were allowed to drive the remainder away. 

M., the political officer, said that he heard that the Patriarch 
of the Assyrians had arrived, and suggested that he and I should 
call on him. We found him after a good deal of difficulty (there 
must have been at least ten thousand people camped around the 
village), and were proceeding to introduce ourselves and our busi- 
ness through an — when his sister, who was seated 
beside him on a carpet, began, to our surprise, to speak in excellent 
English. She was an exceedingly capable and clear-headed 
woman, and gave us some account of their march down : how they 
had left Urmieh when Turkish shells began to fall in the town, 
how Turks and Kurds had followed and harassed them, how two out 
of their three carts, containing most of their worldly belongings, had 
foundered on the mountainous rocky tracks, and how delighted 
they had been when at last they saw British uniforms and felt that 
they were safe. 

Meanwhile, ‘“‘ His Beatitude,”’ as he was referred to, a short, 
bearded man of about fifty, sat smiling benignly, not understanding 
a word of the conversation. M. asked him, through his sister, if he 
would help us to put a stop to the looting which had been taking 
place, pointing out that it was highly discreditable for a Christian 
army to behave towards Mohammedans in such a way; and he 
promised to issue an edict and do all he could to help. M. and I 
then returned to camp. 
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During the néxt morning some of our fellows from the squadron 
came down from Sain Kale, and in the afternoon I noticed that 
the crowd of refugees was beginning to thin out a bit, and by 
nightfall they had practically all passed through Takan Tappeh. 
I was heartily glad to see the last of them, as I had a constant 
stream of people wanting to see me to settle disputes or lend them 
money, etc. The American Consul, Dr. Shedd, and his wife, left 
with the refugees, and he died of cholera a day or two afterwards. 
It was a terrible experience for her, and they lost everything. 

There were some interesting, though sad, cases amongst the 
refugees. One elderly man was introduced to me by Petros, 
who told me that he was one of the richest men in Urmieh. He 
spoke excellent English, and informed me that he had spent 
several years in New York asa youngman. He said that along the 
road they had been attacked by Kurds, his wife and two daughters 
had been massacred, and all his carts, goods, and money taken, 
and that for the last three days he had been literally begging his 
way. His boots had worn out, and his feet were tied up in pieces 
ofrag. If one had the time and inclination one could write a book 
on the horrors of the flight of these wretched people from Urmieh. 
However, as far I was concerned my sential experience of them 
ceased the next day, when I rode out and met the squadron and 
heard their story. An account of their doings, interesting though 
it would be, is outside the scope of this narrative, which is only 
intended to cover my own personal experiences during this time. 

Although for some time afterwards stragglers would oc- 
casionally arrive in our camp, I saw no more of these miserable 
people until a couple of months later, when on my return to 
Mesopotamia I passed through the miles of double fly marquee 
tents where they are now housed. Whether they can ever be 
repatriated and settled in their own country only the future 
will show, but at least they should be allowed for in the new 
World Settlement, and given the opportunity previously denied 
them of dev eloping and thriving under the protection of Britain 
or some other Christian nation. 

A. E. H. FETHERSTONHAUGH 
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THE LITERATURE OF TENNIS 


Ir is rather curious to find that while there are constant references 
to the game of Tennis, or le jeu de paume as it is called in France, 
in all kinds of literature, especially in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, the number of books wholly or largely devoted to the 
game is so small. Diligent search, indeed, has not discovered 
more than eighteen publications which can fairly be called books 
on Tennis. ‘The earliest, and the only one in the Italian language, 
was written in 1555: there are nine in French—the first in 1599, 
the most recent in 1898: the remainder are in English. There 
was no book on Tennis published in England before 1822; the 
next, in 1875, appeared in Tasmania; the latest, in 1909, was 
piinted in Philadelphia. 

lt may be said, however, that these books contain practically 
the whole of the early history of the development of games with 
ball and racket, and a fairly complete history of Tennis on the 
Continent and in the British Isles up to the year 1898. The full 
history of English and French Tennis in this century, and of 
Tennis in America and Australia, where the game was introduced 
in the seventies of last century, has not yet been gathered together 
in book form, — the annals of the game have been recorded 
in various periodicals. 

Some of these eighteen books are now absolutely unobtainable : 
most are very rare, not more than four or five are at all commonly 
met with. Nearly all the writers on Tennis have taken themselves 
seriously ; nearly all seemed to have been impressed by the dignity 
of there subject ; that this was no ordinary game, but the most 
perfect yet devised by the wit of man; and the great majority of 
authors have some pretensions to literary style. Tennis is a game 
of many complications. It has constantly in past days been said 
to be a kind of moving chess: while | have heard its greatest 
living professor, Peter Latham, more than once say that many of 
the efiects of spin, side, etc., that are seen on the billiard table 
in hitting the “ still” ball are reproduced in the tennis court with 
the moving ball. It is obvious, therefore, that any practical 
treatise to be of value must be written by an author with a com- 
a4 working knowledge of the game, and all except two of the 

ooks were written by players of tried ability, and, in some cases, 
by players of pre-eminent skill. As early as 1599 we find a book 
by Forbet, a French paumier, as the tennis professional is called 
in that country. Three others have followed his example: 
Pierre Bargellon in 1800 and Charles Delahaye in 1898—both 
champions of France—and, in 1909, Frederick Tompkins, a mem- 
ber of one of the most celebrated English tennis families, 
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whose forbears have been connected with the game since 1750 
at least. 

The modern authors include three of the greatest amateur 
_— who have appeared—Mr. J. M. Heathcote, the Hon. Alfred 

yttelton, and Mr. KE. H. Miles. Two others, Mr. Julian Marshall 
and Mr. W. C. Marshall, were almost first-class exponents, and Mr. 
R. Lukin, the earliest English writer on the game, was among the 
best of his day. 

The first book on our subject is entitled Trattato della Palla. 
Its author was one Antonio Scaino, a priest who was born near 
Brescia in 1534. The book describes the varieties of ball games 
known in Italy at that time. Four plans of courts are given, one 
of them being the court in the Louvre, built by King Francis I 
or by his son, Henry II, who were both keen players. The plan, 
on rather a large scale, shows a court in all main essentials 
like a court of the present day. In 1599, forty-four years after 
Scaino had written, the rules of the game were published for the 
first time. The little book in which they are contained has the 
following title : 

L’Utilité qui provient du Jeu de la Paume au Corps et aU Esprit 
Traduit du Gree de Galen en Frangois avec un declaration de deux doutes qui se 
trouvent en comptant le jeu de la Paume, le tout depuis augmenté des raisons aux 
difficultés qui peuvent advenir jouant 4 iceluy, avec les regles du jeu de prix. 
Par Forbet l’aisne, Maistre en cet exercice. A Monsieur le Comte d’Auveigne. 
Paris chez Thomas Sevistre, 1599. 

Nothing of Forbet is known beyond his name, but tennis-players 
owe him a great debt for furnishing the first written laws of their 
game. These laws have been altered in many respects as the 
court and the implements of the game developed, but the funda- 
mental principles are the same. It is also interesting to observe 
that there were prize competitions as early as 1599. Forbet’s 
rules were printed in the next book, which appeared in 1632, 
entitled Le Jeu royal de la Paume, by Charles Hulpeau. They 
were reprinted in 1659 in La Maison académique, a French treatise 
on various games, which was reissued in a long series of editions 
under the title of La Maison de Jeux académiques, and Académie 
universelle des Jeux up to the end of the eighteenth century. 
The later editions are still readily obtainable. 

Hulpeau makes one statement of great interest. He says that 
at that time (1632) the origin of scoring by fifteen, etc., was un- 
known because of its antiquity. It is probable that not one 
person in every thousand who plays the modern game of lawn 
tennis stops to think a moment why the scoring is done by fifteen. 
If they were to inquire no one could tell them more than that 
the same question had been asked nearly three hundred years ago, 
and that it was not possible to answer it then. Various conjec- 
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tures have been made that the method was taken from the sciences 
of geometry or astronomy, but the problem has never been solved. 
Aiter Hulpeau’s book, we are faced with a gap of one hundred 
and thirty-five years. This is all the more disappointing in that 
the first half of these years was a time of great prosperity for 
Tennis both in England and France. In 1657 there were over 
one hundred regular courts in Paris; one hundred years later 
the number had sunk to about twenty. References to the game 
at this time in contemporary literature, however, enable us to 
carry on the history of the game, and the names of several paumiers 
of this era have transpired, but no other book devoted to Teunis 
appeared until 1767, when M. de Garsault published his L’ Art du 
Paumier-Raquetier et de la Paume. M. de Garsault was a careful 
writer and described very minutely the court, or rather courts, 
for there were two kinds, the jeu quarré and the jeu de dedans, 
extant in his day. He mentions that the King had a court in 
each of his palaces at Saint-Germain, Compiégne, and Versailles. 
Sixteen years later there appeared, at Neuchatel, a book of the 
greatest interest to tennis-players. It is entitled Traité sur la 
Connoissance du Royal Jeu de Paume, and its author was M. de 
Man....x,an amateur of Lyons. In this book, for the first time, 
are recorded not only the names of a number of players, both 
professional and amateur, but descriptions of their methods and of 
their strong and weak points are given. 
f. The next book is a practical little treatise written by a great 
professional player, Pierre Bargellon. It is called Regles et Prin- 
cipes de la Paume, and is now practically unobtainable. I only 
know of one copy in a private collection. This book appeared 
in 1800, and in the same year M. Bajot, more renowned as a 
player of the game known as Long Paume than of the game of 
Tennis, published a poem, Eloge dela Paume. This was republished 
with notes and an historical sketch in 1816, and there were further 
editions in 1824 and 1854. M. Bajot was a clerk in a Government 
office, and the game of which he was so fond (then played on a 
space near the Champs-Elysées) was kept up in the Luxembourg 
Gardens largely by civil servants until the beginning of war. 
The historical notes in M. Bajot’s book formed the groundwork of 
M. Edouard Fournier’s valuable chapter on the history of Tennis 
in La Paume : Son Histoire et sa Description, Paris, 1862. This book, 
which has a number of plates at the end, appeared the same year 
that the court on the Terrasse des Feuillants in the Tuileries 
Gardens was built—a landmark between the ancient and modern 
game. The book was a most valuable addition to the literature 
of the game. In addition to the historical and descriptive chapters 
it gives (for the first time since M. de Man....x, nearly eighty 
years before) accounts of the great players of the day, and earlier 
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names of amateur players since 1740, etc., lists of courts, ete. 
The spelling of the names of English players is hopelessly in- 
accurate, as, indeed, some of the titles assigned to them. Mean- 
while the first book on Tennis in English had appeared. Its 
author, Mr. R. Lukin, was secretary of the Tennis Club, which had 
its headquarters at James Street, Haymarket. His little treatise, 
published by Rodwell, appeared in 1822, and contains a carefully 
written and lucid description of the game, with many valuable 
hints on playing, which are as true to-day as when they were 
written. Mr. Lukin makes a first attempt at a code of rules in 
English, but he gives no information on the style or methods of the 
great players of his day. It was over fifty years before the next 
treatise was written. This was by Mr. 8S. Smith-Travers, who 
introduced Tennis into Australia: He had played the game 
very keenly when at Oxford, and he built a court at Hobart Town, 
taking an English professional (Stone) out with him. His book is, 
like Mr. Lukin’s, scarce, but is met with now and again. In 
1876 and 1877 there appeared in The Field a series of articles, 
which were collected in book form in 1878 by Horace Cox, under 
the title of The Annals of Tennis, and this is by far the most 
complete account of Tennis that has been yet published. 

Mr. Julian Marshall, the author, was a scholar as well as a 
tennis-player, and he spent years in gathering material of all 
kinds, and in unearthing every possible source of information. 
The result is an extremely interesting account of ball games 
from the earliest times, illustrated with many plates of courts, 
rackets, etc., and with quotations from every kind of work. Mr. 
Marshall divided his subject as follows: Tennis Abroad ; Tennis 
in England; The Court and Implements; the Laws and their 
History; and The Game. He gives a Code of Laws, which have 
been in use in England ever since. The Annals of Tennis is now 
rare. There was only a small edition originally, while a few 
copies of an édition de luxe were also printed. 

Charles Vatel’s Notice historique sur la Salle de Jeu de Paume, 
Bernard, Versailles, 1883, is very largely devoted to the famous 
Serment de Jeu de Paume at Versailles at the beginning of the 
French Revolution. There is, however, a chapter on the early 
history of the court, and other information here and there, which 
is of interest to tennis enthusiasts. No better book on Tennis, 
from a practical point of view, has been written than the volume 
in Badminton Library, 1890, which includes Tennis, Rackets, 
Lawn Tennis, Fives. The Tennis section was entrusted to Mr. 
J. M. Heathcote, the greatest amateur player of his time, and there 
are contributions by the Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, most graceful of 
stylists, and Mr. W. C. Marshall, an architect as well as a player, 
who did a great deal for the development of courts. In the same 
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year there was a volume on Tennis, Rackets, and Fives in Messrs. 

teorge Bell’s All England Series, the writer on Tennis being 
Mr. Julian Marshall, who gives a curious piece of information not 
mentioned in The Annals—namely, that a court was once built on 
a large French sailing-ship. 

Messrs. Hachette’s Bibliothéque de Sport contains a volume 
on La Paume et le Lawn Tennis, 1898. The writers on La Paume 
are M. E. de Nauteuil, who was responsible for the historical 
portion, and the famous French professional, Charles Delahaye 
(Biboche), who gives some most practical hints. Mr. Eustace 
Miles published Rackets, Squash, Tennis, in the Isthmian Library 
Series, 1902 ; and in 1907 Mr. Alderson Horne collected some of his 
delightful articles written in the Saturday Review at various times, 
and had them privately printed with some other matter under the 
title of Musings in Common Place Lane. The most recent book 
is Court Tennis, by F. C. Tompkins, who is now professional at 
Philadelphia. This little treatise, which consists chiefly of hints, was 
published by Lippincot in 1909. Such, then, are the eighteen books 
on Tennis. Besides these one may mention the little Handbook 
of the Tennis and Rackets Association, 1911, which contains the 
Rules, list of Courts, ete.; and a pamphlet giving the names of 
amateurs and professionals playing in England, and some other 
information, by the present writer (Messrs. Mudie, Coventry 
Street, 1913). 

There are many books, of course, on sports and pastimes, and 
encyclopedias, which have a short description of Tennis, some of 
these being most hopelessly inaccurate and misleading, others 
being obviously the work of experts. Among these may be men- 
tioned Blaine’s Rural Sports, Johnson’s Sporting Dictionary, 
Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, some of the editions of Hoyle’s Games, 
Walker’s Games (the author here acknowledges his debt to Mr. 
Lukin), Rees’s Encyclopedia, The Encyclopedia Britannica (the 
later editions have excellent articles on the subject), The Encyclo- 
padia of Sport (in the first edition, 1898, the Tennis article was 
written by Mr. G. E. A. Ross: in the second, 1911, it was brought 
up to date by myself), The New Book of Sports, being articles re- 
printed from the Saturday Review, 1885, and containing one entitled 
‘*The Other Tennis,” of which, I think, Mr. Herman Merivale, 
a keen player, was the author; Tennis Cuts and Quips, by Julian 
Marshall, 1889, being articles chiefly on Lawn Tennis and a few 
on Tennis reprinted from Pastime; The House on Sport, 1898, 
published in aid of the Referee Christmas Dinner Fund, and con- 
taining a correct and interesting section on Tennis by A. E. R. 
Kennedy and W. H. Cohen ; Fifty Years of Sport at the University, 
containing an account of the University Tennis matches by the 
present writer; The Book of the Ball, by A. E. Crawley ; Sports 
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et Jeux d Adresse, by H. René d’Allemagne, with a long section 
on La Paume and some interesting illustrations ; Les Sports et Jeu 
d’ Exercice dans Vancienne France, by J. J. Jusserand. 

There is a short life of Sir Edward (now Viscount) Grey, K.G., 
published by George Newnes, which contains a chapter on his 
tennis—he was amateur champion for several years; and some 
account of the Hon. Alfred Lyttelton’s tennis career is given in 
Alfred Lyttelton, an account of his life by Edith Lyttelton 
(Longmans, Green and Co., 1917). Mr. Ernest Law’s History of 
Hampton Court Palace, and Mr. Jesse’s A Summer Day at Hampton 
Court, both furnish a good deal of information and some valuable 
illustrations of the most historically famous court in England 
built in the Palace in 1530. Mr. Gordon Inglis’s Sport and Pastime 
in Australia has a few pages on Tennis in Melbourne and Hobart. 

Articles in reviews, magazines, periodicals, etc., include a 
little-known article in the London and Paris Observer, January 5, 
1834, signed Encellus, of which the style and general trend leads 
one to the conclusion that it was written by Mr. Lukin; “ Lusio 
Pilaris,’ by George Cayley, Edinburgh Review, January 1878 ; 
“Some Developments of Modern Tennis,” by J. M. Heathcote, 
National Review, June 1894 ; two articles by E. H. Miles in 1900— 
one in the Windsor Magazine and one in Outing ; several interest- 
ing articles in the Field and other papers, by Mr. A. E. Crawley, 
and the following by the writer of these Notes, “Mr. Gould’s 
Tennis,” National Review, June 1908; ‘“ Tennis,” National 
Review, September 1913; “ Jeu de Paume de Versailles,” National 
Review, April 1918; “Some Records of Great Tennis Players,” 
Bailey's Magazine, April 1918 ; and a series of articles in the Field 
from Christmas 1910 to January 1915 at intervals, entitled ‘ The 
Tennis Courts of England.” 

Reports of matches up to the seventies of last century are very 
meagre and generally inaccurate. A few are to be found in the 
Sporting Magazine and Bell’s Life. In more modern days the 
Field has been to the fore in recording Tennis information, and a 
great number of papers have correspondents on Tennis thoroughly 
conversant with the game. Among the correspondents to the Field 
have been Mr. Julian Marshall and Mr. Ross, whose knowledge of 
the game to-day is unsurpassed. There is rather more verse than 
might have been expected. One of the famous drinking songs of 
Jean le Houx, who was an advocate of Vire about 1600, is almost 
entirely about Tennis (Vaux de Vire, 2™° recueil, xiii). Mr. 
Marshall, in The Annals, describes in full ‘‘Carmen de Lu do 
Pile Reticulo, Bello comparato victoria et pace perpetua inde- 
ventura,” by R. Frissart, Paris, 1641. This is a poem in Latin 
hexameters, in which the war between the kings of France and 
Spain is compared to a long and close match at Tennis. There is a 
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short seventeenth-century poem entitled “ Fortune’s Tennis Ball,” 
but beyond the title it has hardly a mention of the game. In 
Merry Drollery Compleat, 1691, we get the well-known song 
beginning : 
My mistress is a Tennis Ball 
Composed of cotton fine— 
She is often struck against the wall— 
Or Bandied under-line. 
But if you will her mind fulfill 
You must pop her in the hazard still. 


A scarce little book entitled The School of Recreation, 1736, has 
a page or so of description of Tennis, and a song which begins : 
When as the Hand at Tennis Plays 
And men to Gaming fall, 
Love is the Court, Hope is the House 
And Favour Serves the Ball. 
The various editions of Bajot’s Eloge de la Paume have already 
been mentioned, all of them are now extremely scarce. In La 
Paume: Son Histoire et sa Description is a set of verse written 
on the occasion of the opening of the court in the Tuileries Gardens 
in 1862; and the Rev. G. Dawson Damer, Mr. Courtenay Boyle, 
and Sir William Hart-Dyke each wrote some verses on the occasion 
of the first week’s Tennis at Lord Wimborne’s (then Sir Ivor 
Guest’s) court at Canford in December 1879. Mr. Courtenay 
Boyle, in his rhyme, brings in a famous tennis adage, of which 
many players know the truth : 
Small profits come from quick returns, 
George Lambert says, and many’s 
The wholesome rule of which one learns 
The truth when playing Tennis. 


The three sets of verses were printed and are preserved in the play- 
book at the Canford court. The best-known poem on Tennis is 
J. K.8.’s “ Parker’s Piece,” which begins : 

To see good Tennis! what diviner joy. 


It was first published in the Cambridge Review in 1891, and after- 
wards in Lapsus Calami. All the greatest tennis heroes of the 
time are celebrated in the poem. Most of them used at that time 
to play at Cambridge fairly frequently. That part of the poem 
in which they are mentioned is as follows : 


When Lambert boasts the superhuman force, 
Or splits the echoing grille without remorse : 
When Harradine as graceful as of yore 

Wins better than a yard upon the floor ; 

When Alfred’s * ringing cheer proclaims success, 
Or Saunders volleys in resistlessness ; 


* The Hon. Alfred Lyttelton. 
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When Heathcote’s service makes the dedans ring 
With just applause, and own it’s honoured king ; 
When Pettitt’s prowess all our zeal awoke 

Till high Olympus shuddered at the stroke ; 

Or when receiving thirty and the door 

The novice serves a dozen faults or more, 

Or some plump don, perspiring and profane, 
Assails the roof and breaks the exalted pane: 
When “ vantage, five games all, the door is called,” 
And Europe pauses breathless and appalled, 
Tilllo! the ball by cunning hand caressed 
Finds in the winning gallery a nest ; 

These are the moments, this the bliss supreme, 
Which makes the artist’s joy, the poet’s dream. 


The title, “ Parker’s Piece,” is explained by the fact that at that 
time there was a court in East Road close to Parker’s Piece, which 
was leased by George Lambert from 1889-91. In February 1900 
some verses appeared in the well-known Cambridge publication, 
the Gran/a, and in some privately printed poems the Baroness 
Wentworth has two sonnets on Tennis. 

Though Tennis is mentioned in a number of plays, especially of 
the seventeenth century, there are not many in which it is more 
than a passing allusion. The chief exception is Thomas Holcroft’s 
Road to Ruin, 1792, where one whole scene takes place in the 
parlour of a tennis court while a match is going on between “ Will 
the Marker” and “the famous Frenchman.” No attempt has, 
I think, been made to represent any playing part of a court on the 
stage. In Shirley’s True Widow, 1679, there is a considerable 
dialogue about Tennis, and also in A Courtly Masque: the World 
Tost at Tennis, by J. Middleton and J. W. Rowley, 1620. The 
great days of the game of Tennis, both in England and abroad, 
were in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries. There 
were during a great part of these centuries thousands of courts 
of one kind or another, and all classes played the game from the 
King, in elaborate courts such as we have to-day, downwards. 
Many of the courts were no doubt rough structures. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to find mention of the game in every kind 
of writing, both in French and English: court memories, poems, 
plays, diaries, letters, philosophical and ecclesiastical works, etc. 
Constantly one comes across casual allusions to the game, the ball, 
the racket, the court, etc. 

There are numerous instances in Shakespeare. The most 
familiar is from Henry V: 


K. Henry. When we have matched our rackets to these balls 
We will in France by God’s Grace play a set 
Shall strike his father’s crown into the hazard. 
Tell him he hath made a match with such a wrangler. 
That all the courts of France will be disturbed with chases. 
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The following are only a few of the many other authors who 
mention the game in one way or another : Chaucer, Michael Dray- 
ton (Battle of Agincourt), Chapman (Tragedy of Charles Duke of 
Byron), Gervase Markham (Country Contentments), Sir Philip 
Sidney (Arcadia), Dr. Bramall, Bishop of Derry (In Defence of 
True Liberty, 1655), John Hewytt, D.D. (Nine Select Sermons, 
1650), Samuel Pepys—there are several well-known allusions to 
Tennis in the Diary—John Lock (On the Human Understanding), 
Hobbes (Leviathan), Ned Ward (The London Spy), Guy de Berville 
(Vie du Duguesclin, Connétable de France), Rabelais (numerous 
references), Brantéme (Mémoires), the Abbé Fleury (Histoire 
ecclésiastique), Montaigne, Lippo Manno, Venetian Ambassador 
in Paris at the end of the sixteenth century, Rousseau (Emile), 
Dallington (The View of France). 

At the end of the seventeenth century Tennis was already 
losing some of its popularity and becoming more of a spectacle 
than an amusement: in the eighteenth century it still further 
declined in favour, and the mentions of it in contemporary 
literature become very much scarcer, but that it was still a fairly 
generally known game in France may be gathered from a passage 
in Beaumarchais’ Mariage de Figaro, 1784 : 


Bartholo. Souviens-toi qu'un homme sage ne se fait point d’affaire avec les grands. 
Figaro. Je m’en souviens. 
Bartholo. Qu’ils ont quinze et bisque sur nous par leur état. 


I know of no modern novel with any description of Tennis, though 
mentions of it are to be found now and again ; for instance, in Mr. 
John Galsworthy’s Country House. But in the great majority of 
cases where the word Tennis occurs in modern novels and elsewhere, 
the authors refer to Lawn Tennis. Even in the catalogue of a well- 

known public library I found recently Mr. Smith-Travers’s 
Treatise on Tennis, and Mr. H. W. W. Wilberforce’s Lawn Tennis 
entered under the same heading. 


E. B. Nort 


ART AND BOOK SALES DURING AND 
AFTER WAR 


THE outbreak of war with Germany a few days after the conclusion 
of the art and book sale season of 1914 produced a curious effect 
of confusion and dismay in Bond Street. A long series of pheno- 
menally successful seasons had brought great prosperity to the 
dealers, money was plentiful, and anxiety to obtain fine things, 
regardless of price, had never been keener. Galleries and shelves 
were well packed with valuable stock, and the autumnal invasion 
of American collectors and dealers was looked forward to with 
every anticipation of good business. But the Americans were, 
for the most part, still on the Continent when war was declared, 
and when, after manifest difficulties, they got back to England 
en route for New York, they were more anxious to get home than 
to buy articles for which they would find great difficulties in the 
way of transport. And so very little business was done. That 
the war would be “ over by Christmas ” soon became an obvious 
false prophecy. The late autumn came and winter followed, 
and the great clearing-houses for objects of art, such as Christie’s, 
and for books, such as Sotheby’s, did not resume business. 

Apart from two Red Cross sales in February and April 1915, 
Messrs. Christie did not venture to start their regular sales till 
May, and Messrs. Sotheby followed soon after. It is obvious that 
if the Stock Exchange is closed little or no business can be done 
in stocks and shares, and with Christie’s and Sotheby’s closed 
there can be very little buying, and consequently not much selling. 
The decision to start was taken only after mature consideration, 
and rather in the nature of an experiment which might at any 
moment be abandoned. The conditions existing were so entirely 
without precedent, the future so uncertain, the obvious certainty 
of to-day being upset on the morrow, that the concensus of opinion 
of the oldest and most far-seeing dealers had very little practical 
value. We can look back on those old days of confusion and 
divided opinion with mixed feelings. There was scarcely a dis- 
cordant note in the confidence of final victory over the unspeakable 
German barbarians, whose kultur was of the thinnest veneer, and 
who, from the “ poltroon’’ at Amerongen to the scavengers in 
Berlin, have earned the undying hate and loathing of civilized 
humanity all over the world. But the art and book sales were 
set going, and have gone on triumphantly ever since. The Red 
Cross sale at Christie’s in April 1915, when the splendid total of 
£37,383 was realized for the sick and wounded, was felt to be a 
severe test of the resiliency of the market, and it seemed to guaran- 
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tee the success of other sales. And such indeed it proved. The 
first two big sales were held ‘on the premises.” On June 7, 
Messrs. Knight, Frank, and Rutley began the twelve days’ sale 
of the Sydney collection at Frognal, Chislehurst, the first day 
realizing nearly £15,000; and four days later Messrs. Christie 
began to sell Sir Walter Gilbey’s art and literary collections, which 
totalled up to £35,513. Then followed in July the C. T. D. Crews 
collection with a total of £25,194, and in August that of Jeffery 
Whitehead with one of nearly £16,000. 

The elimination of the Hun as a direct buyer was more than 
counterbalanced by the increased activity of the United States 
in the matter of pictures and books. There is reason to suspect 
that a good many purchases, private and otherwise, of fine things 
by agents from neutral countries found their way to Germany 
during the first year or two of the war; but if they did so it 
could only have been for solid cash. In Germany there has 
apparently only been one important picture sale, that of Baron 
Albert Oppenheim, fixed for October 1914, but not held until 
March 1917, with an official total of 4,222,500 marks. How far 
the total, like many other German things, was “ faked ” it is im- 
possible to say, but we do know that the value of the mark at the 
time of the sale had depreciated by about fifty per cent. In 
France there was an almost total cessation of important art sales 
for the first two or three years of the war, but they were revived 
long before the Armistice, one alone, that of the artist Degas, 
realizing over £400,000, in addition to heavy auction charges ; 
in May and June last two exceptionally choice collections of 
drawings and pictures, those of M. Frangois Flameng and of M. 
Lebceuf de Montgermont, realized 1,827,450 frances and 3,213,000 
frances respectively, plus auction charges. In New York the sales 
at the American Art Galleries, Madison Square, under the ‘‘ Ameri- 
ean James Christie,’ Mr. Thomas E. Kirby, have been of con- 
tinuous and increasing importance—General Brayton lves, 1915, 
$547,321 (£107,464); Catholina Lambert, 1916, $592,000 
(£118,400) ; and George A. Hearn, 1918, $763,623 (£152,726) ; 
whilst two imported collections, those of Professor Volpi (Davan- 
zati Palace) and Signor Bardini producing respectively nearly 
a million and half a million dollars. At the Anderson Calleries, 
also in New York, the various sales of duplicates from the H. E. 
Huntingdon library have produced many thousands of dollars, 
whilst the Halsey prints brought $377,000 (£75,000), and during 
the past season Mr. Herschel V. Jones’s library, with its total of 
$391,854 (£78,370), for 1727 lots, set up “records” which must 
hold the field for a long time—to mention one only: his copy of 
Milton’s Comus, 1637, for which he paid $9200 only twelve months 
previously, sold for $14,250. 
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To return to English sales: the lean season of 1915 was 
followed by one of considerable importance, though the pre-war 
general average was not yet reached. Omitting the £50,742 
total of the Red Cross sale, five art auctions and one book sale 
ran well into five figures ; Mr. T. J. Barratt’s pictures, etc., brought 
over £32,000; Sir Trevor Lawrence’s porcelain and objects of art, 
£25,270; Mr. S. E. Kennedy’s porcelain, £26,272; the Milbank 
jewels, £15,152; Mrs. Golding Palmer’s pictures, £11,000 ; and the 
fifth portion of the Huth library, £15,639. If the art sales of 1916 
were below the average, those of 1917 more than exceeded the 
usual output; fourteen sales at Christie’s and four at Sotheby’s 
passed the £10,000 limit, the Hope heirlooms alone producing 
£134,000, and, in addition, the Red Cross appeal brought in 
£71,404. Again, in 1918 the results were still better, for at Christie’s 
eighteen sales and at Sotheby’s seven sales ran into five-figure 
totals, and, in addition, the fourth and final Red Cross sale totalled 
£151,119 at Christie’s. 

As season succeeded season it became abundantly evident that 
the slump in books and pictures, so volubly predicted during the 
early stages of the war, had not materialized. It seemed evident 
to many people that the fine arts would be the first to feel the 
effects of war. Many were expecting to pick up rare books in the 
sixpenny boxes, and to be implored by the picture-dealers to take 
fine old masterpieces at their own valuation. But the sixpenny 
box got rather meaner than before the war, and there were no 
war-price bargains to be got in Bond Street. The fact is there was 
no slump in either pictures or books. There have been fluctua- 
tions ; things purchased just before the war at extravagant prices 
naturally suffered when and if resold soon afterwards. The 
most interesting literary sales during the last two seasons have 
been of collections which have had time to “‘ mature,” and have 
thus yielded a hundredfold in the way of profit—the famous and 
unrivalled Morrison collection of autograph letters and historical 
documents, and further portions of the Sir Thomas Phillipps 
collection of MSS., and the choice Huth, Pembroke, and 
Christie Miller libraries. The founders of all these collections had 
a highly developed sense of the skill of collecting, and much of 
what they conserved has greatly increased in value and interest 
as time went on. The founders did not live to witness the justifica- 
tion of their tastes, as shown by the enormous profits which their 
investments realized. A curious illustration of the reverse of this 
is ready at hand in the Fairfax Murray sale at Christie’s, 1917-18. 
Some of the choicest and rarest books in this collection were 
purchased within the last few years at the Pembroke, Huth, and 
other sales, and most of them showed an appreciable loss on the 
prices paid by Mr. Murray—losses which would most certainly have 
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been transferred into profits if the library had been kept intact for 
another half a dozen years or so. Murray dropped a small fortune 
over one item alone, the Block Book of the Apocalyptic Visions of 
St. John, circa 1460, fifty leaves, for which he gave £2120 in 1914, 

only brought £950 at his recent sale at Sotheby’s. The losses which 
his estate sustained over some of his books were doubtless, in part, 

covered by profits on the others, as, for instance, on his set of the 
Kelmscott Press books printed on vellum (except the Chaucer and 
Earthly Paradise), which realized £1200, and on some of the 
William Morris MSS., of which that of The Earthly Paradise 
brought in £330. Other instances on all fours with Mr. Murray’s 
experience might be quoted, but it is only necessary to mention one : 

the MS. of Browning’s Asolando, for which the late J oseph Horn- 
stein gave £990 in 1913, went for £410 at Hornstein’s sale in 1918. 

If the 1918 season of art and book sales was remarkable, that 
which closed in July last was phenomenal. It is revealing no 
secret in stating that Messrs. Christie’s season was ended with the 
biggest turnover in the history of the firm—a history which takes 
us far back into the dim first years of George III’s reign ; and that 
of Messrs. Sotheby’s must be well above the average. At ‘Christie’ 8, 
one day’s sale of jewels alone (June 25) resulted in a total of 
£163,114, and during the season four other jewel sales, in round 
numbers, brought £200,000. Up to July seventy * pictures had sold 
for 1400 guineas and upwards, the highest number since 1913, 
and the third highest since 1885. A few of the big sales only can 
can be mentioned—Earl of Home, furniture, objects of art, and 

ictures, £52,937; Sir George Drummond, pictures, £150,899 ; 
1. Neumann, furniture and objects of art, £70,272; and the 
Neumann and other pictures, about £155,000—in other words, 
nine days’ sales produced nearly £330,000, or only about £70,000 
less than the total of the 2213 lots in the great Hamilton Palace 
sale of 1882. Sotheby’s totals do not bristle with such big figures, 
but they are none the less formidable—Mr. Yates Thompson’s 
twenty-eight MSS. and two printed books realized £52,360 in one 
short afternoon ; the eighth portion of the Huth library reached 
£23,793 ; Lord Mostyn’ s little parcel of old plays, £40,873; the 
first. two portions of W. J. Leighton’s books, £17,096 : P.M. 
Pittar’s library, £15,581 ; and a further selection from Sir Thomas 
Phillipps’ MSS., £9207. 

From what has been said—and many important general details 
have had to be left unsaid—it will be seen that the art and book 
sales during the war and the first season of peace have been 
extremely satisfactory, far more so, indeed, than could have been 
foreseen early in 1915. It must be understood that the laws which 


* To this number should be added seven others which exceeded that amount in 
the remarkable sale of the late R. H. Brechin, held in Glasgow last March by Messrs. 
R. and J, Edmiston, when ninety-five pictures brought nearly £38,000. 
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govern ordinary commercial enterprises do not obtain in the highly 
special sphere of art and book sales. Death duties and legacies 
have to be met at once, and executors have to dispose of collections 
without much regard to the state of the market, or as to the law of 
supply and demand. There is no time to “ prepare ” the market. 
The fear of a slump in prices has probably been the reason for 
many collections being held back from the sale-room—collections 
for the sale of which there was no immediate urgency—and for 
small consignments of pictures and other objects of art, which 
make up the bulk of each year’s sale. That fear, I am convinced, 
was groundless. With regard to prices paid for pictures and 
drawings, Mr. A. C. R. Carter, in his invaluable handbook, The 
Year’s Art, shows that in 1913 eighty-five were sold for 1400 
guineas and upwards; in 1914 the number was thirty-eight ; 
in 1915 it dropped to four only ; in 1916 eight only reached that 
limit ; in 1917 the number had jumped to fifty-nine ; in 1918 it 
was fifty-three ; and between January to July 1919, as already 
shown, the number was still considerably higher. If space per- 
mitted, it would be very interesting to give a complete list of all 
the pictures which sold for 1400 guineas and upwards in 1918 and 
1919; but we must content ourselves with a minimum of 2000 


guineas, and even so the number is very great. 


ARTIST 


TITLE 


Sizg 


Price GuINEAS 


aND 

Sir J. Reynolds Mrs. Siddons as “ Tragic 

Muse” 9} x 56 52,000 1919 
Franz Hals Pt. of Joseph Coymans 37 x 29 25,500 1919 
Jan Steen : The Spendthrift 36 x 40 16,200 1919 
Sir J. Reynolds Pt. of Mrs. Freeman 50 x 40 14,800 1919 
Sir H. Raeburn Pt. of Mrs. Colin Mackenzie 48 x 38 12,000 1918 
Franz Hals_. Pt. of a Gentleman 37 x 29 12,000 1919 
J. van Ruysdael Landscape 37 x 50 12,000 1919 
J. van Ruysdael Coast Scene in Norway 39 x 48 9,500 1919 
Sir H. Raeburn Master A. Mackenzie - 2x33 7,800 1918 
C. F. Daubigny Le Retour du Troupeau -. 41 x 75 7,800 1919 
P. de Hooghe . Woman cutting Bread and 

Butter oo 26% 20 7,600 1919 
J. M. W. Turner Linlithgow .. 34 x 48 7,400 1919 
J. B. C. Corot L’Isle Heureuse 74 x 55 6,800 1919 
James Ward . Pt. Miss G. Musgrave 34 x 27 6,800 1919 
Geo. Romney . The Warren Family 95 x 72 6,600 1919 
Sir H. Raeburn Lt.-Gen. Mackenzie Fraser 49 x 38 6,400 1918 
T. Gainsborough Coast Scene 39 x 49 6,400 1919 
J. M. W. Turner Port Ruysdael 36 x 48 6,400 1919 
M. Maris The Sisters 39 x 24 6,200 1918 
F. Guardi % Féte on Grand Canal 16 x 26 6,200 1919 
J. M. W. Turner Zurich ll x 17 6,200 1919 
G. Romney Pt. of Mrs. Lowther 30 x 25 6,200 1919 
G. Romney Another of same lady 30 x 25 6,000 1919 
Sir W. Beechey Daughters of Lord Chester- 

tield -- 63 x 46 5,700 1918 
dir J. Reynolds Pt. of the Artist eo 00X35 .. 5,700 1919 
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ARTIST 


J. F. de Troy . 

G. Romney 

J. B. C. Corot 

J. Isracls 

G. Romney 

Sir J. Reynolds 

Sir J. Watson Gordon 
Sir H. Raeburn 
John Constable 


Roger van der Weyden 


Rembrandt 
Velasquez 

Sir H. Raeburn 
Sir A. Vandyck 
T. Gainsborough 
Jacob Maris 

M. Maris 
J. M. W. Turner 
C. F. Daubigny 
J. Israels 

Sir J. Reynolds 
Sir H. Raeburn 
T. Gainsborough 
W. Holman Hunt 
J. van der Heyden . 
G. Morland. 
J. M. W. Turner 
J. M. W. Turner 
J. M. W. Turner 
Sir H. Raeburn 
A. Mauve 

J. M. W. Turner 
J. B. Pater 

P. Potter : 
Sir E. Burne-Jones . 
J. M. W. Turner 
John Hoppner 
F. Goya 

A. Mauve 

Paul Potter 

Sir H. Raeburn 
Sir T. Lawrence 
G. Romney 

H. G. E. Degas 
F. Hals . ; 
J. M. W. Turner 
Sir J. Reynolds 
G. Romney 
Fred Walker . 
Sir H. Raeburn 
H. G. E. Degas 
J. M. W. Turner 
Sir H. Raeburn 
H. G. E. Degas 


TITLE 


Reading from Moliére 
Indian Chief (J. Brant) 
Evening 

Age and Infancy 

Pt. of Mrs. M. Burgoyne 
The Misses Paine 

Pt. of Sir Walter Scott 
Pt. of Mrs. H. Houston 
On the Stour 

Madonna and Child 
Head of Old Man 
Mariana of Austria 

Pt. of Colin Mackenzie 
Queen Henrietta Maria 
Pt. Miss Elizabeth Dymock 
Amsterdam 

Girl with Goat and Kid 
Bonneville 

On the Oise 

Grace before Meat 

Pt. of a Lady 

Pt. of Lt.-Col. A. Mackenzie 
Pt. of Lady A. Ponsonby 
Lady of Shallott 

View in Holland 
Gipsies’ Tent 

Windsor Castle 
Worcester 

Saumur 

Pt. of Margaret Wedderburn 
Scheveningen 

Ludlow Castle 

Féte Champétre 

Cattle in a Pasture 
Beguiling of Merlin 
Lucerne from the Walls 
Pt. of Lady Vernon 

Pt. of Pepe Illo 
Ploughing 

Farm Scene 

Pt. of A. Houston 

Pt. of Mrs. Simeon 

Pt. of Mrs. Freeman 
Les Blanchisseuses 
Head of a Cavalier 
Dudley Castle 

The Piping Shepherd 
Lt.-Gen. Sir C. Stuart 
The Bathers 

Pt. of Sir J. Montgomery 
Artist in his Studio 

Sun of Venice 

Pt. of Mrs. Allen 

The Dancer 
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29 x 36 
50 x 40 
48 x 32 
44 x 33 
29 x 24 
49 x 38 
50 x 40 
35 x 27 
23 x 30 
33 x 
ll x9 
26 x 41 
49 x 38 
49 x 39 
29 x 24 
32 x 57 
9x 12 
36 x 48 
15 x 26 
40 x 66 
49 x 39 
92 x 59 
29 x 34 
72 x 56 
15 x 18 
33 x 42 
17 
x. 17 
Wy 
34 x 26 
35 x 70 
12 x 17 
12 x 13 
72 x 43 
12 x 18 
94 x 57 
25 x 19 
19 x 
14 x 24 
29 x 24 
30 x 25 
35 x 27 
16 x 23 
14 x 11 
ll x 16 
33 x 24 
50 x 40 
36 x 84 
49 x 38 
x 
12 x 18 
29 x 24 
21 x 29 
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AND YEAR 
5,000 1919 
5,000 1918 
4,800 1919 
4,800 1919 
4,400 1918 
4,200 1918 
4,200 1919 
4,100 1918 
4,000 1918 
4,000 1919 
4,000 1919 
3,900 1919 
3,800 1918 
3,700 1919 
3,600 1918 
3,600 1918 
3,600 1919 
3,600 1919 
3,600 1919 
3,5 1918 
3,500 1919 
3,200 1918 
3,200 1918 
3,200 1919 
3,100 1919 
3,100 1919 
3,000 1918 
3,000 1918 

* 3,000 1918 
3,000 1918 
2,900 1918 
2,800 1918 
2,700 1919 
2,700 1919 
2,600 1918 
2,600 1919 
2,600 1919 
2,500 1919 
2,5 1919 
2,450 1919 
2,400 1918 
2,400 1919 
2,350 1919 
2,300 1918 
2,200 1919 
2,200 1919 
2,200 1919 
2,100 1918 
2,100 1918 
2,100 1918 
2,100 1919 
2,100 1919 
2,000 1918 
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Our list is in many ways interesting, but chiefly because it is a 
fairly accurate indication of the artists whose works to-day are 
most in favour with collectors in this country and in America. 
In 1917 and in 1918 Raeburn topped the list in the matter of prices 
—in 1917 at 24,200 guineas for the Macnab, “‘ who left behind him 
thirty or forty little Macnabs without ever having been married,” 
and this picture. But this year’s record sees Raeburn an indifferent 
fifth on the list. For a few brief weeks Mr. H. W. Bruton, of 
Gloucester, enjoyed the distinction of knocking down the highest 
priced Reynolds at auction, the portrait of Mrs. Freeman, which 
belonged to Lord Redesdale, and, strictly speaking, his claim 
even now holds good, for it is quite well known that the Duke of 
Westminster’s Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse was not sold at 
Christie’s at 52,000 guineas, although there was a genuine bid of 
50,000 guineas. The Duke evidently wanted an absurd price for 
his picture, which many regard as not so fine as the Dulwich 
version. The “ American millionaire ” is not such a fool as many 
English people—with things to sell—sometimes think. He does 
not mind paying a big price for a fine article, but he does not often 
pay an absurd sum for an inferior one, or one around which a 
good deal of sloppy sentiment has accumulated. Even at 50,000 
guineas the Mrs. Siddons would have been a magnificent in- 
vestment, seeing that it was acquired by Earl Grosvenor in 1823 
for 1750 guineas. Nearly every picture in our list tells the same 
story of profitable investment, and to go into details of all would 
be tedious, but a few may be worth quoting. The late Sir George 
Drummond, in 1891, paid Messrs. Laurie and Co. £2500 for his 
splendid Franz Hals, which now returned 25,500 guineas to his 
estate. The second Hals was one of the surprises of the season, 
and was long in the possession of a person who, because the name 
of Nicholas Berghem was inscribed on the back of the canvas, 
assumed it was by that artist, who was not a portrait painter, 
and under this name it was catalogued and sold. Probably the 
vendor would have been happy if he cleared £100 by the sale ; 
as things turned out it has brought him a respectable little fortune. 
The splendid Daubigny, Le Retour du Trowpeau, 1877, which 
Lady Drummond bought at her late husband’s sale for presentation 
to the Montreal Art Gallery, was one of the famous pictures in the 
Secretan collection, and sold for 42,500 francs, plus 5 per cent., 
in 1889, but probably Sir George Drummond paid much more 
for it than that. 

Several unfamiliar names will be found in our list. The most 
surprising of all is, perhaps, that of James Ward, who ranks as 
the fourteenth. His works rarely reach three figures in the sale- 
room, and it is curious to note that this very portrait of Miss 
Musgrave was offered in the same rooms in May 1905, and was 
bought in at 1600 guineas. J. F. de Troy, with the brilliant 
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Reading from Moliére, established a record both for England and 
for France, but of late years there has been a manifest appreciation 
of his work, with corresponding auction prices. Sir J. Watson 
Gordon, a worthy successor of Raeburn, has only on one previous 
occasion reached three figures in the sale-room, and then, as now, 
it was for a portrait of Sir Walter Scott, Lady Napier’s property, 
and painted in 1820, selling for 1500 guineas ; the whole-length of 
the great novelist, sold last February, was painted in 1830 for 
Robert Cadell, Scott’s publisher. The appearance of M. Maris 
high up in the list, of his brother Jacob, of Joseph Israels, and 
A. Mauve lower down, is probably not a permanent one ; for the 
moment they are in favour with collectors and so their works 
sell at high prices. But, as with other third-rate artists in the past, 
the levelling will come with time. The same may be said of Degas, 
with his fleshy, undraped concierges and market-women, and his 
unattractive ballet-dancers. Matthew Maris will always have 
at least one merit—that of rarity, which will never belong to Degas, 
for the contents of the latter’s atelier, sold in Paris, 1917-19, con 
tained hundreds of his pictures and drawings. Degas, the Dio- 
genes of modern painters, died in 1917 at the age of eighty-three ; 
he lived to see a picture, twenty-nine by thirty inches, which he 
sold for 500 francs, realize 435,000 francs (£17,400) at the Henri 
Rouart sale in 1912; the first and third in the above list belonged 
to the late Sir William Eden, the hero of Whistler’s The Baronet 
and the Butterfly, whilst a fan-mount with a view of the stage and 
ballet-girls, in gouache, was purchased at his sale for 680 guineas 
for presentation to the nation. Another point suggests itself in 
scanning the foregoing list : it may be questioned if any one of the 
artists in the first two-thirds of the list made, in any one year, any- 
thing like the amount now paid for a single picture. For instance, 
at the Raeburn sale in 1877 forty-nine of his portraits did not 
produce half the amount realized last year by his portrait of Mrs. 
Colin Mackenzie. There were many minor features in the picture 
sales of the last year or two to which one might profitably allude 
in detail if space permitted—such, for instance, as the high 
— paid for drawings by Copley Fielding, David Cox, Birket 

oster, and many others—prices which approximate to those 
paid during the seventies and eighties of the last century, when 
water-colour drawings by British artists were at their market 
zenith. 

From a literary point of view the most amazing sale of the past 
season was that of Lord Mostyn’s collection of early English plays, 
which had been reposing for centuries in a Welsh mansion almost 
entirely unknown and unrecorded. There were over three hundred 
and eighty plays, ranging in date from about 1565 to 1681, and of 
these the extraordinary number of forty-nine appeared during the 
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sixteenth century. Two are the only known copies, four are of 
unrecorded editions, and many others are of the greatest rarity. 
Six ran well into four figures, a measly-looking little “ uniquity ” 
of forty leaves, H. Medwall’s Fulgens et Lucres, printed probably 
about 1520, realizing £3400; W. Wager’s Enough is as Good as 
a Feast, 1560-65, £2600 ; two copies of Gammer Gurton’s Needle, 
1575, £1200 and £1000; Fidele and Fortunio, 1585, the foundation 
play of Two Gentlemen of Verona, £3020, and the precursor of 
King Lear, 1605, £1950. Rare early plays turn up every season 
from quite unexpected quarters, but such a remarkable series as 
that of Lord Mostyn has never before come into the market. 
There is no reason why it should not be duplicated, for there must 
be other copies of these, and equally rare plays, lying perdu in the 
undisturbed libraries in ancient country mansions in Great Britain. 
Some unsuspected rarities also came up for sale at Sotheby’s 
in the portion of the library of the Marquess of Ailesbury, of 
Savernake Forest (March 3-5), Caxton’s Cato, 1483, seventy-six 
leaves, which brought £950. Unregistered rarities from Lord 
Vernon's library at Sudbury formed one of the features of last 
year’s sales, comprising hitherto unknown copies of the first four 
folio Shakespeares (of which the first, or 1623, realized £2100), 
and a number of early quartos, also unrecorded, as well as the 
superb MS. of Le Roman de la Rose, executed for Francois I, with a 
full-page portrait-miniature of the King, surrounded by his 
courtiers, receiving the MS. from the scribe who kneels at his feet, 
circa 1520. The history of the MS., from 1804, for which the Lord 
Vernon of Dante fame paid 87 guineas in 1838, and which now 
realized £2100, was traced by the present writer in the Times 
Titerary Supplement of July 11, 1918. 

The great sensation of the past season in the way of beautiful 
books was provided by the sale of Mr. Henry Yates-Thompson’s 
twenty-eight MSS. and two illuminated printed books at Sotheby’s 
on June 3. Again, as with the Mostyn plays, no exactly parallel 
sale can be found in the annals of the English auction-room. Mr. 
Yates-Thompson formed his collection during the last thirty or 
forty years, and finally thinned his MSS. out to a hundred ex- 
amples. One of the most beautiful was the little Hours of Jeanne IT, 
Queen of Navarre, dating from the fourteenth century, and with 
one hundred and eight miniatures; for this Lord Ashburnham 
ee 70 guineas in 1847, and Mr. Yates-Thompson purchased it 
or about £500; it now found a new owner at the enormously 
advanced figure of £11,800, by far the highest amount ever paid 
at auction in this country for a MS. Pretty much the same 
story in a restrained form might be told of many of the other 
MSS. The beautiful Aristotle, printed on vellum at Venice by 
Andreas de Asola, 1483, which Mr. Yates-Thompson described as 
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“the most magnificent book in the world,” from the Ashburnham 
sale of 1897, yielded its owner the comfortable profit of £2000, with 
the vleasure of its possession for twenty years thrown in. From 
the most beautiful book of the fifteenth century to that of the 
nineteenth is not a wide step, except in*point of time, and whilst 
fully appreciating the ancient, it is well to know that the modern 
masterpiece of typography is not without honour, as was seen 
when the presentation copy from W. Morris to Sir E. Burne-Jones 
of the Kelmscott Chaucer, 1896, printed on vellum, realized £915 
on July 7 last ; the published price of this issue was 100 guineas. 
Even the vast quantities of books cleared out by the owners and 
sent to Red Cross sales all over the country have not been un- 
"pce of incidents in the romance of book prices, for a spirited 

idder, at one such sale in Sussex, procured for two shillings a copy 
of the original Brussels edition of Don Quixote, 1607-16, and this 
returned him £33 10s. at Sotheby’s on April 10 last. From a 
literary and historical point of view, the most widely interesting 
* and varied sale of recent times has been the dispersal of the un- 
rivalled collection of autograph letters and historical documents 
formed by the late Alfred Morrison of Fonthill. These were dis- 
persed in four portions during 1918-19. Anything that had a 
human interest appears to have enlisted Mr. Morrison’s sympathies, 
and so there is hardly a name of eminence in any walk of life 
which was absent from his portfolios. The richness of his collec- 
tion has been, in part, revealed in the series of splendid catalogues, 
which he from time to time printed for private circulation up to 
the period of his death. Little is known of what Mr. Morrison 
paid for his autograph collections. The most precious “ lot” of 
all, the last letter ever written by Mary, Queen of Scots, the 
night before her execution, “ce mercedy a deulx heures apres 
minuit ” (February 8, 1587), appears to have cost £400, and it 
would have realized anything up to £5000; but prior to the day 
of the sale it was secured by private purchase by a small group 
for presentation to the nation. Some interesting correspondence 
concerning this letter appeared in Notes and Queries in 1898. 
Other letters of the Queen, of infinitely less historical importance, 
fetched from £340 to £360; one from her to her son James I 
brought £210. Letters of Napoleon I and Vespucius sold for 
£435 and £390 respectively ; three of Oliver Cromwell varied from 
£195 to £300 each. The MS. of Burns’s Banks of Doon sold for 
£300. Of the many series of letters, the correspondence between 
David Hume and Rousseau, went for £195; the Blessington Papers 
for £130, Swift’s correspondence with “‘ Vanessa ” (Mrs. Vanhom- 
righ) for £300, purchased for the British Museum; whilst the 
Hamilton-Nelson Papers, which remained unsold at the first sale 
at £2500, were sold piecemeal in the eighteenth or concluding 
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day’s sale, and showed a total of £2331. Equally unrivalled and 
infinitely more extensive, but of less general interest, a further 
portion of the classical, historical, topographical, and genealogical 
collection of MSS. and autograph letters collected by Sir Thomas 
Phillipps * was sold in June last, realizing £9207. The most note- 
worthy lot was a series of forty-six letters and other documents of 
Sir John Fastolf, 1449-59, which realized £690. A unique copy 
of the earliest xylographic picture known relating to America, a 
large wood engraving 13} inches by 8} inches, representing savages 
of Brazil, and struck off at Augsburg about 1500, fetched £470; 
it had cost fifteen guineas in 1861. It may be pointed out that 
quite a number of the Phillipps MSS., etc., appear to be bought in 
at the various sales, for they keep on cropping up later on. For 
instance, the volume of Shakespeare quarto plays, which sold 
last June for £710, is apparently identical with the one knocked 
down for £170 at the sale in May 1917. Beyond recording the fact 
that Mr. James Buchanan purchased for £5000 and presented to the 
British Museum the Log of H.M.S. Victory, Lord Nelson’s Flagship 
at the Battle of Trafalgar, we must pass over unnoticed a great 
variety of important manuscripts and literary documents, which 
have come under the hammer during the war and the season 
which followed on the Armistice. 

But there is one literary feature which cannot be so disposed of, 
and that is the Huth library. This sale began in June 1911, 
and portions have been annually offered ever since, except in 1915, 
when the horizon was full of clouds of doubt and uncertainty. 
So far the Huth collections have produced over £290,000, which 
includes the estimated amount paid for the Shakespeare section, 
now at Yale University, which was sold privately, but it omits the 
thirteen manuscripts and thirty-seven printed books bequeathed 
to the British Museum—undoubtedly the gems of this magnificent 
library. It is estimated that Mr. Huth spent about £120,000 on 
his library, so that here again we have the triumphant vindication 
of a hobby pursued with knowledge, taste, and judgment. The 
succession of “‘ profitable investments ” is almost monotonous, for 
hardly anything which Mr. Huth bought shows a declive in value. 
But the more pleasant side of book-collecting is always interesting 
even to those who do not indulge in that fascinating pastime. 
Early English literature and the productions of the early English 
printers formed the chief features of Mr. Huth’s library, and he was 
fortunate in securing examples at prices which now seem ridiculous, 
many being practically unique, and most are of excessive rarity. 
In the following list we have made selections from the seventh and 
eighth portions of the Huth sale, which seem to offer the most 


* An article on Sir Thomas Phillipps as ‘‘The King of Manuscript Collectors” 
appeared in the National Review, June 1910. 
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general interest, but comparatively much larger profits were 
scored on books less well known than most in this list : 


Dare or Pur- Pric 

AUTHOR TiTLs CHASE AND Cus? 
Reyard, Col. N. French in Canada, 1693, 14 leaves 1864, 20 gs. £185 
Unknown Richard Ceeur-du-Lion, 1528 1864, £92 £610 
Unknown . The Royal Book, Caxton, 1487 1862, £350 £1800 
Sackville & Norton Ferrex and Porrex, 1570-71 1865, £26 -» £250 
Sackville & Norton Tragedie of Gorbuduc, 1590 1864, £43 *. 6S 
Sidney, Sir Philip. Arcadia, 1590 1864, £63 £355 
Sidney, Sir Philip. Astrophel and Stella, 1591 1871, £42 £580 
Sidney, Sir Philip. Apologie for Poetrie, 1595 1867, £66 £420 
Skelton, John . Merie Tales, 1567 1864, £25 £360 
Smith, Capt. John Map of Virginia, 1612 1861, 15 gs £220 
Spenser, E. . . Shepheardes Calendar, 1579 1865, 30 gs £720 
Spenser, E. . Shepheardes Calendar, 1581 1870, £9 oo 6968 
Spenser, FE. . Faerie Quene, 1596 1865, £40108 .. £222 
Spenser, E. . Three Familiar Letters, 1580 1869, £9 10s. £220 
Still, John . Gammer Gurton’s Needle, 1575 1864, £64 £700 
Surrey, Earl of Songes and Sonnets, 1587 1858, £42 £500 
Unknown Tales and Quicke Answeres, 1535 1864, £67 £560 
Taylor, John The Sculler, 1612 1861, 18 gs. £112 
Taylor, John New Testament, English MS., 1420 1857, £159 £340 
Taylor, John New Testament, Tyndal’s, 1549 1855, £50 £260 
Pfintzing, M. Tewrdannckh, vellum, 1517 1857, £140 £580 
Thomas, Gabriel . Account of Pennsylvania, 1698 1867, 4 gs. £144 
Unknown ; Tinker of Turvey, 1630 1860, 16 gs. £110 
Tofte, Robert Alba, 1598 .. 1865, £26 £390 
Trumbull, John . McFingal,1782(Washington’scopy) .. 1868,50 gs. .. £225 
Turberville, Geo. . Epitaphs, Epigrams, etc., 1570 1869, 150 gs... 70 
Turberville, Geo. . Booke of Faulconrie, 1575 1870, 20 gs £260 
Vander Donck, A. Nieuw-Nederlant, 1655 1861, 15 gs £116 
Vespucius, A. * Mundus Novus, 8 leaves (1502-08) .. 1867, 30 gs £403 
Vespucius, A. Mundus Novis,another edit.,4 leaves .. 1866, 25 gs £580 
Vespucius, A. De Ora Antarctica, etc., 1505, 6 leaves. . 15 gs £230 
Vespucius, A. j Paesi Novamente retrovati, 1507 12 gs. £400 
Virgil . . Eneydos, Caxton’s press, 1490 1860, 130 gs. .. £380 
Voraigne, J. d Golden Legend, Caxton, 1493 1847, £147 £340 
Voraigne, J. de Golden Legend, W. de Worde, 1527 1854, 30 gs. .. £300 


The 1919 season of art sales has included two remarkable col- 
lections, one inherited by the vendor, the Earl of Home, and the 
other formed within comparatively recent years by the owner, 
Mr. L. Neumann. The former contained some especially fine 
pieces of old silver (a pair of Charles IT vases produced, at 280 
shillings per oz., £2777 12s. ; and a Queen Anne oval cistern, at 
98 shillings per oz., £1183 6s. 9d.); Queen Elizabeth’s ring, 
1020 guineas ; a pair of Sévres jardiniéres, by Thevenet, sen., 1758, 
1950 guineas; and among the few articles of furniture was an 
Adam satin-wood commode, which brought 1700 guineas. The 
Neumann furniture included some fine examples of French work- 
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manship, a Louis XV marqueterie secrétaire by Dubois producing 
2200 guineas ; another secrétaire of the same period, acquired at 
the Lyne Stephens sale in 1895 for 960 guineas, now realized 
5800 guineas, and a suite of Louis XV furniture, consisting of a 
settee, eight fauteuils, and four chairs, 8500 guineas ; a Louis XVI 
gold snuff-box enamelled with Boucher subjects, 1760, sold for 
1200 guineas ; and a marble group of Venus and Cupid by Coysevox 
went at the same price. This season, as last, high prices have been 
paid for English furniture, especially Chippendale and Heppelwhite, 
a pair of arm-chairs by the former selling for 1750 guineas, and a 
suite of furniture (a settee and six arm-chairs) by the latter for 
1950 guineas. Three panels of seventeenth-century Brussels 
tapestry realized 2950 guineas; and a set of five Persian silk rugs 
for the record price of 13,000 guineas. The silver-gilt cup, 
traditionally said to have been presented to Sir Francis Drake by 
Queen Elizabeth, brought £3800; and a silver-gilt nef from the 
Malcolm of Poltalloch collection, £3300. Among the jewels men- 
tion can only be made of the magnificent pearl rope of three 
hundred and fifteen well-matched pearls, which established a 
record at £41,500. Arms and armour, and a thousand and one 
other things, contributed towards the grand total of one of the 
most remarkable art seasons of this or any other generation. 


W. Roserts 
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AM A COVENANTER”* 


[As the British Press has failed to do justice to President Wilson’s 
remarkable campaign of education on behalf of the League of Nations, 
we reproduce another of the impressive series of addresses in which 
it is to be feared the President grievously overtaxed his strength. 
Sceptical as we may be concerning the object, we cannot but admire 
the zeal and devotion of its apostle—Evi1tor National Review.] 


I came back from Paris bringing one of the greatest documents of 
human history. One of the things that made it great was that it 
was penetrated throughout with the principles in which America 
has devoted her life. Let me hasten to say that one of the most 
delightful circumstances of the work on the other side of the water 
was that I discovered that what we called American principles 
had penetrated to the heart and to the understanding, not only of 
the great peoples of Europe, but to the hearts and understandings 
of the great men who were representing the peoples of Europe. 
I think that I can say that one of the things that America 
has had most at heart throughout her existence has been that 
there should be substituted for the brutal processes of war the 
friendly processes of consultation and arbitration, and that is 
done in the Covenant of the League of Nations. I am very anxious 
that my fellow-citizens should realize that that is the chief topic 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations, the greater part of its 
provisions. 

The whole intent and purpose of the document are expressed 
in provisions by which all the member States agree that they will 
never go to war without first having done one or the other of two 
things, either submitted the matter in controversy to arbitration, 
in which case they agree to abide by the verdict, or submitting it to 
discussion in the Council of the League of Nations, and for that 
purpose they consent to allow six months for the discussion, and 
whether they like the opinion expressed or not, that they will 
not go to war for three months after that opinion has been ex- 
pressed, so that you have, whether you get arbitration or not, 


* An address delivered by President Wilson at Kansas City on September 6. 
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nine months’ discussion, and I want to remind you that that is 
the central principle of some thirty treaties entered into between 
the United States of America and some thirty other sovereign 
nations, all of which are confirmed by the Senate of the United 
States. We have such an agreement with France ; we have such an 
agreement with Great Britain; we have such an agreement with 
practically every great nation except Germany, which refused to 
enter into such an arrangement because, my fellow-citizens, 
Germany knew that she intended something that did not bear dis- 
cussion, and that if she had submitted the purpose which led to this 
war to so much as one month’s discussion she never would have 
dared go into the enterprise against mankind which she finally did 
go into. And therefore I say that this principle of discussion is 
ihe principle already adopted by America. And what is the com- 
pulsion to do this? The compulsion is this—that if any member 
State violates that promise to submit either to arbitration or 
discussion, it is thereby, ipso facto, deemed to have committed an 
act of war against all the rest. Then, you will ask, do we at 
once take up arms and fight them? No. We do something 
very much more terrible than that—we absolutely boycott them. 
Let any merchant put up to himself that if he enters into a cove- 
nant, and then breaks it, and the people all around absolutely 
desert his establishment, and will have nothing to do with him, ask 
him after that if it will be necessary to send for the police. The 
most terrible thing that can happen to any individual, and the most 
conclusive thing that can happen to a nation, is to be read out of 
decent society. 

There was another thing that we needed to accomplish 
that is accomplished in this document. We wanted disarma- 
ment, and this document provides in the only possible way for 
disarmament by common agreement. Observe, my fellow-citizens, 
that just now every great fighting nation in the world is a member 
of this partnership except Germany, and inasmuch as Germany 
has accepted a limitation of her army to one hundred thousand men, 
I don’t think, for the time being, she may be regarded as a great 
fighting nation. And you know, my fellow-citizens, that arma- 
ments mean great standing armies and great stores of war material. 
They do not mean burdensome taxation merely, they do not mean 
merely compulsory military service, which stays the economic 
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strength of the nation, but they mean the building up of a — 
class. 

Again and again, my fellow-citizens, in the Conference at 
Paris, we were face to face with this situation: that, in dealing 
with a particular civil Government, we found that they would 
not dare promise what their General Staff was not willing that 
they should promise ; and that they were dominated by the mili- 
tary machine which they had created, nominally for their own 
defence, but really—whether they willed it or not—for the pro- 
vocation of war. And so, as long as you have a military class, 
it does not make any difference what your form of government is. 
If you are determined to be armed to the teeth, you must obey 
the orders and directions of the only men who can control the 
great machinery of war. Itis not merely the cost of it (armament), 
although that is overwhelming, but it is the spirit of it, and 
America has never had, and I hope, in the providence of God, never 
will have, that spirit. 

And there is no other way to dispense with great armaments 
except by the common agreement of the fighting nations of the 
world. And here is the agreement. They promise disarmament, 
and promise to agree upon a plan. But there was something 
else we wanted that is accomplished by this Treaty. We wanted 
to destroy autocratic authority everywhere in the world. We 
wanted to see to it that there was no place in the world where 
a small group of men could use their fellow-citizens as pawns 
in a game; that there was no place in the world where a smal 
group of men, without consulting their fellow-citizens, could send 
their fellow-citizens to the battlefield, and to deal in accomplish'ng 
something dynastic with some political plan that had been con- 
ceived in private, some object that had been prepared for by 
universal, world-wide intrigue. That is what we wanted to 
accomplish. 

The most startling thing that deve'oped itself at the opening 
of our participation in this war was not the military preparation 
of Germany—we were familiar with that, though we had been 
dreaming that she would not use it—but her political preparation ; 
to find that every community in the civilized world was penetrated 
by her intrigue. The German people did not know that, but it 
was known in Wilhelmstrasse, where the central offices of the 
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German Government were, and Wilhelmstrasse was the master 
of the German people; and this war, my fellow-citizens, has 
emancipated the German people as well as the rest of the world. 
We don’t want to see anything like that done again, because we 
know that democracy will only have to destroy that form of 
government ; and if we don’t destroy it now, the job is still to be 
done, and by a combination of all the great fighting pecples of the 
world to see to it that the aggressive purposes of such government 
cannot be realized, you make it no longer worth while for little 
groups of men to contrive the downfall of civilization in private 
conference. 

My fellow-citizens, it does not make any difference what 
kind of a minority governs you, if it is a minority. And the thing 
we must see to is that no minority anywhere masters the majority. 
That is at the heart, my fellow-citizens, of the tragical things that 
are happening in that great country which we long to help and can 
find no way that is effective to help—I mean the great realm of 
Russia. The men who now are measurably in control of the affairs 
of Russia represent nobody but themselves. They have again 
and again been challenged to call a Constitutional Convention. 
They have again and again been challenged to prove that they 
had some kind of a mandate, even from a single class of their 
fellow-citizens. And they dared not attempt it; they had no 
mandate from anybody. There are only thirty-four of them, I 
am told, and there were no more than thirty-four men who used 
to control the destinies of Europe from Wilhelmstrasse. There 
is a closer monopoly of power in Petrograd and Moscow than 
there ever was in Berlin, and the thing that is intolerable :s not 
that the Russian people are not having their way, but that another 
group of men more cruel than the Tsar himself is controlling the 
destinies of that great people. And 1 want to say, here and 
now, that I am against the control of any minority anywhere. 
Search your own economic history, and what have you been 
uneasy about? Now and again you have said there were small 
groups of capitalists who were controlling the industry and, 
therefore, the development of the United States. Seriously, 
my fellow-citizens, if that is so (and I sometimes have feared 
that it was), we must break up that monopoly. I am not 
now saying that there is any group of our fellow-citizens 
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who are consciously doing anything of the kind, and 1 am 
saying that these allegations must be proved. But if it is proved 
that any class, any group anywhere is without the suffrage of their 
fellow-citizens in control of our affairs, then I am with you to 
destroy the power of that group. We have got to be frank with 
ourselves, however. If we do not want minority government in 
Germany, we must see to it that we do not have it in the United 
States. If you do not want little groups of selfish men to plot the 
future of Europe, we must not allow little groups of selfish men to 
plot the future of America. Any man that speaks for a class must 
prove that he also speaks for all his fellow-citizens and for man- 
kind ; and then we will listen to him. 

Then there was another thing we wanted to do, my fellow- 
citizens, that is done in this document. We wanted to see that 
helpless people were nowhere in the world put at the mercy 
of unscrupulous enemies and masters. There is one pitiful 
example which is in the hearts of all of us. 1 mean the example 
of Armenia. There was a Christian people, helpless, at the 
mercy of a Turkish Government which thought it the service of 
God to destroy them. And at this moment, my fellow-citizens, 
it is an open question whether the Armenian people will not, 
while we sit here and debate, be absolutely destroyed When 
I think of words piled on words, of debate following debate, when 
these unspeakable things that cannot be handled until the debate 
is over are happening in these pitiful parts of the world, I wonder 
that men do not wake up to the moral responsibility of what they 
aredoing. Great peoples are driven out upona desert where there 
is no food, and can be none, and they are compelled to die, and 
then men, women, and children are thrown into a common 
grave so imperfectly covered up that here and there is a pitiful 
arm stretched out to heaven, and there is no pity in the world. 
When shall we wake to the moral responsibility of this great 
occasion ? 

And so, my fellow-citizens, there are other aspects to that 
matter. Not all the populations that are having something that 
is not a square deal live in Armenia. There are others. And 
one of the glories of the great document which ] brought back with 
me is this: that everywhere in the area of settlement covered by 
the political questions involved in that Treaty, people of that sort 
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have been given their freedom and guaranteed their freedom. 
But the thing does not end there, because the Treaty includes 
the Covenant of the League of Nations. And what does that say ? 
That says that it is the privilege of any member State to call 
attention to anything anywhere that is likely to disturb the peace 
of the world, or the good understanding between nations upon 
which the peace of the world depends, and every people in the 
world that have not got what they think they ought to have is 
thereby given a world-forum in which to bring the thing to the bar 
of mankind. There never before has been provided a world-forum 
in which the legitimate grievances of peoples entitled to considera- 
tion can be brought to the common judgment of mankind. And 
if I were the advocate of any suppressed or oppressed people, 
I surely could not ask any better forum than to stand up before 
the world and challenge the other party to make good its excuses 
for not acting in that case. 

To reject that Treaty, to alter that Treaty, is to impair one of 
the first charters of mankind. And yet there are men who ap- 
proach the question with passion, with private passion and Party 
passion, who think only of some immediate advantage to them- 
selves or to a group of their fellow-countrymen, and who look at 
the thing with the jaundiced eyes of those who have some private 
purpose of their own. When, at last, in the annals of mankind, 
they are gibbeted, they will regret that the gibbet is so high. 
{ would not have you think that I am trying to characterize 
those who conscientiously object to anything in this great docu- 
ment. I take off my hat in the presence of any man’s genuine 
conscience, and there are men who are conscientiously opposed to 
it, though they will pardon me if I say ignorantly opposed. I have 
no quarrel with them. It has been a great pleasure to confer with 
some of them, and to tell them as frankly as I would have told my 
most intimate friend the whole inside of my mind and every other 
mind that I knew anything about, that had been concerned with the 
conduct of affairs at Paris, in order that they might understand this 
thing and go with the rest of us in the confirmation of what is 
necessary for the peace of the world. I have no intolerant spirit 
in the matter, but I also assure you that from the bottom of 
my feet to the top of my head I have got a fighting spirit about it. 
And if anybody dares defeat this great experiment, then they 
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must gather together the counsellors of the world and do some- 
thing better. 

If there is a better scheme, I, for one, will subscribe to it, but I 
want to say now, as IJ said the other night, it is a case of put up or 
shutup. Negation will not save the world. Opposition constructs 
nothing. Opposition is the speciality of those who are Bolshevis- 
tically inclined. Again I assure you I am not comparing any of my 
respected colleagues to Bolshevists ; but I am merely pointing out 
that the Bolshevik spirit lacks every element of constructive oppo- 
sition. They have destroyed everything, and they have proposed 
nothing. And while there is a common abhorrence for political 
Bolshevism, I hope there will not be any such thing grow up in our 
country as international Bolshevism, the Bolshevism that destroys 
the constructive work of men who have conscientiously striven to 
cement the good feeling of the great peoples of the world. | 

Is it not a great vision, my fellow-citizens, this of the thoughtful 
world combined for peace, and this of all the great peoples of the 
world associated to see that justice is done, that the strong who 
intend wrong are restrained, and that the weak who cannot defend 
themselves are made secure? We have a problem ahead of us 
that ought to interest us in this connexion. We have promised the 
people of the Philippine Islands that we will set them free. It has 
been one of our perplexities how we should make them safe after we 
set them free. Under this arrangement they will be safe from the 
outset. They will become members of the League of Nations, and 
every great nation in the world will be obliged to respect and pre- 
serve against external aggression from any quarter the territorial 
integrity and political independence of the Philippines. It 
simplifies one of the most perplexing problems that has faced the 
American public. 

But it does not simplify our problems merely, gentlemen. It 
illustrates the triumph of the American spirit. I do not want to 
attempt any flight of fancy, but I can fancy those men of the 
first generation that so thoughtfully set this great Government 
up, the generation of Washington, Hamilton, Jefferson, and the 
Adamses—TI can ‘ancy their looking on with a sort of enraptured 
amazement that the American spirit should have made conquest of 
the world. 

If anything that I have said has left the impression on your 
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mind that I have the least doubt of the result, please dismiss the 
impression. And if you think I have come out on this errand to 
fight anybody, please dismiss that from your mind. I have 
not come to fight or antagonize any individual or body of in- 
dividuals. I have, let me say, without the slightest affectation, 
the greatest respect for the United States Senate; but, my 
fellow-citizens, I have come out to fight for a cause. That cause 
is greater than the Senate; it is greater than the Government. 
It is as great as the cause of mankind and I intend, in office or out, 
to fight that battle as long as I live. My ancestors were trouble- 
some Scotchmen, and among them were some of that famous 
group that were known as the Covenanters. Very well, there is 
the Covenant of the League of Nations. I am a Covenanter ! 


THE CONVOY SYSTEM 
ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 


As the reasons for the convoy system which was employed for the 
last eighteen months or thereabouts of the war appear to be 
somewhat misunderstood by a large section of the public, and 
also by some writers on naval affairs, the following remarks 
on the advantages and disadvantages of the system are made 
for the purpose of conveying some idea of the reasons which 
govern the whole system of convoy. 

It is not proposed here to deal in any way with the actual 
working of convoys, but merely with the causes which brought 
about the institution of the convoy system. In discussing the 
convoy system it is desirable to consider 

(i) its disadvantages, and 
(ii) its advantages. 

Disadvantages.—To put ships into convoy is the most wasteful 
method of utilizing the carrying tonnage of the country that can 
possibly be devised, and this for obvious reasons. ‘These reasons 
may be briefly stated as follows : 

To organize your convoy system it is necessary to have convoy 
assembly ports, as clearly you cannot make every port of loading 
an assembly port. On the American coast (and I shall only deal 
with Atlantic convoys) certain ports were selected as being as 
convenient and central as was feasible. Assembly ports must, of 
course, have space to assemble their convoys, and convoys were 
at times very large. These ports were, from south to north, 
Hampton Roads (Virginia), New York, Halifax (N.S.), and in 
the summer months Sydney. (C.B.), and, when the submarine 
menace became pronounced off Halifax, Quebec. We have, of 
course, at all times, and we had particularly during the war, a 
very large volume of trade with America and Canada, and though 
a large proportion of this trade may load at the assembly ports, 
a very large portion does not, and that portion has accordingly 
to be dispatched to an assembly port instead of proceeding direct 
to the unloading port in the United Kingdom. And here enters 
another important factor. Ships are not all of the same speed— 
a fact which is sometimes forgotten. It became, therefore, neces- 
sary to divide convoys up more or less according to their speed. 
Convoys were thus formed of “slow” (about 180 miles a day), 
“medium ” (250 to 270 miles a day), and “ fast’ (300 miles a 
day or more). Now it is worth considering what might happen, 
and what in fact actually did happen on occasions to the ordinary 
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tramp steamer which loaded, say, at Galveston, New Orleans, or 
any Gulf port. On completion of loading she would sail for the 
nearest assembly port for slow convoys, i.e. Hampton Roads, 
distant nearly two thousand miles. She might, perhaps, be delayed 
_ from weather or other causes, and on arrival find that a convoy 
had just sailed. She then had either to remain at Hampton till 
the next convoy sailed, in some ten or more days’ time, or proceed 
to another assembly port to pick up a convoy there. New York 
was of no use,as that port was used for fast convoys only, and 
she therefore had to proceed to Halifax, distant some seven hundred 
miles, where she might or might not fit in with a convoy at once, 
but more probably had to wait there for a few more days. The 
waste of time involved in these proceedings and the expenditure 
of fuel is too evident to call for much comment, but it is no 
exaggeration to say that it might well happen, and probably did 
happen fairly often, that a ship loaded at one of the southern 
ports of the United States did not sail for the United Kingdom in 
convoy until such a date as under ordinary conditions, and sailin 
direct from her loading port, she might reasonably have expecte 
to have discharged her cargo in England and have been on her 
outward voyage again. 

A second and most important point which greatly lessened 
the carrying power of our available tonnage was this. It has 
been stated that for very necessary reasons convoys were classed 
as “slow,” “medium,” and “ fast.” Approximately, we may 
say that “ slow’ convoys were 8-knot speed, “‘ medium ” 11-knot 
speed, and “fast”? anything over 12 knots, but a very large 
number of ships came between those speeds ; many ocean cargo- 
carriers have, for instance, a speed of from 9 to 10 knots. These 
ships, therefore, were not fast enough for a medium convoy, and 
they had of necessity to go in a slow convoy. The speed of a 
convoy is like the speed of a fleet ; it is the speed of the slowest 
ship, and therefore the 10-knot ships were at once brought down 
to 7- or 8-knot ships, a daily loss in mileage of at least fifty miles 
and a loss in time of certainly two days, and perhaps more, in the 
trip across, to say nothing of the additional danger incurred by 
slow speed in the submarine zones. Certain of the fastest ships, 
such as Olympic, Mauretania, etc., I believe ran independently 
the whole time, relying on their speed for protection, and this 
principle was without doubt correct. The Justicia, another large 
and fast ship, was in convoy when torpedoed and was probably 
not making more than 14 knots. It would be difficult, and indeed 
almost impossible, to say what the loss in carrying power amounted 
to from this cause alone. 

These two causes, just discussed, are two of the principal 
objections against the convoy system, and though it is practically 
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impossible to say, without going into most laborious statistics, 
by how much the carrying power of our available shipping was 
diminished, I should not be beyond the mark in saying that 
convoy diminished our carrying power by 10 per cent. ; or, to 
put it another way perhaps more easily understood, if prior to 
the starting of the convoy system we had 2500 ships available, 
the moment the convoy system started we only had the carrying 
power of 2250 ships. 

But if these were the two main objections to convoy, there 
were others of almost equal importance. The introduction of 
convoy, from its very nature, must immediately largely increase 
the danger of loss from maritime risks, and such losses did occur, 
and whether ships are lost by torpedo, collision, or grounding is 
immaterial, for the main fact remains that you have lost a certain 
amount of carrying power. Nothing but the supreme seamanship 
and care displayed by the Mercantile Marine (to whom I mentally 
take off my hat every time I think of convoy work) prevented 
these losses from being greatly more severe than they were. For 
consider what convoy involved : it involved the complete negation 
of every principle which the average master in the Mercantile 
Marine is brought upon. He had to goalong ona black, dark night 
without lights and with other ships within a few hundred yards 
of him also without lights, and it must always be remembered 
that the average merchant ship is not fitted in the same way as 
a warship to alter speed easily from the bridge, and that in the 
early days of convoy many ships were most uncertain in their 
steering gear. To their eternal credit, the masters of the Mercan- 
tile Marine not only faced these difficulties cheerfully, but they 
did far more, for they overcame them. The country has little 
knowledge of the debt they owe these men, who had the anxieties 
and the responsibilities of coming over in convoy under such 
conditions, with perhaps twenty-five thousand troops in the 
convoy, where one mistake might well have meant the loss of a 
couple of thousand lives. Further than that, convoys were 
called upon to manceuvre as a fleet, a wholly novel proceeding to 
masters, for it was necessary in the case of emergency to so 
manceuvre the convoy, and they were constantly zigzagging, which 
required most careful timing and attention. 

Further objections to the convoy system, though not of the 
same importance as those previously mentioned, were these : 
That a very considerable organization was required to deal with 
ports of assembly and getting the right ships to the right ports 
at the right time as far as possible. New signal-books, etc., had 
to be inaugurated in several languages; for convoys included 
not only our own ships, but also those of our Allies and neutrals. 
Signalmen had to be trained and supplied to all ships, and various 
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extra fittings had to be installed in all ships in convoy. These 
were, however, comparatively minor difficulties and were gradually 
overcome. These, then, were the main disadvantages of the 
convoy system, and they were very considerable, as has been 
shown. We will now look at the advantages of the convoy 
system. 

Advantages.—The main advantage was the certainty that the 

resence of an escort ship, well armed, with the convoy would 
immediately lessen the losses of ships from gun-fire attack by 
enemy submarines, if it did not, indeed, completely stop such 
attacks. The presence of the escorting cruiser was a safeguard 
against attack by gun-fire from enemy submarines or raiders, but 
was not, as many people seem to imagine, any protection against 
torpedo attack, except possibly the very small protection gained 
by the better look-out probably kept by the warship. When, 
however, the convoy was further protected by the destroyer 
escort, then, and then only, torpedo attack became for the enemy 
a much more difficult and hazardous proceeding ; but destroyers 
were not capable of escorting convoys across the Atlantic owing 
to limited fuel, weather, etc., nor, had they been capable, could 
we have ever had sufficient numbers to so employ them, for, 
building hard as we were, we never had enough of these invaluable 
craft during the war. Destroyer escort was therefore strictly 
limited to some four or five hundred miles, but their escort was 
in the most dangerous area. Beyond this area convoys were 
always open to torpedo attack. 

A further advantage of the convoy system was this, and it 
was partly practical and partly sentimental. Masters of merchant 
ships faced all the dangers of submarine attack on their ships 
without flinching, but they did not like—and small blame to them 
—being shelled when they had taken to their boats, nor did they 
like being captured and placed on board the enemy submarine. 
From a practical point of view we could ill afford to lose the 
services of such highly trained and gallant men as the masters 
were, and from a sentimental point of view public opinion was 
shocked and uneasy at the failure to prevent such diabolical 
brutalities (Belgian Prince and others, and firing at boats full of 
women) as the German submarines were guilty of. It was thought, 
and rightly so, that convoy would greatly lessen, if not entirely 
prevent, these deeds. 

Still another advantage existed, which may or may not have 
been considered by the authorities concerned. A certain feeling 
existed in the country, and possibly in part of the Mercantile 
Marine, that the merchant ships were taking more than their 
share of maritime risks as compared with the Navy. The public 
were harrowed by the lurid details of large passenger ships being 
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sunk, boats shelled, and so on; and they had vividly pictured for 
them the average slow tramp-steamer plodding along at 8 knots 
with a cargo of food and being chased and sunk by a submarine. 
They asked, and perhaps naturally enough, “ Where was the 
Navy?” This was, of course, purely a matter of sentiment, but 
sentiment sometimes goes a very long way. If, however, they 
saw the Navy, or such part of the Navy as was concerned in escort 
work, coming along with a convoy and taking equal or greater 
risks, then the confidence of not only the public but also the 
Mercantile Marine in the Navy was restored; and undoubtedly 
the presence of the escort ship with the convoy did very greatly 
enhance the good feeling and mutual understanding which it 1s 
essential should exist, in war-time particularly, between the Navy 
and the Mercantile Marine. 

A further effect of the convoy system was that enemy sub- 
marines very soon began to appreciate the fact that attack on 
convoys when under destroyer escort was by no means so simple 
as it had been when dealing with single ships, sometimes unarmed, 
owing to the vast improvement in the offensive powers of our 
small craft in the shape of depth-charges, etc. They were there- 
fore constrained to endeavour to attack convoys before the 
destroyer escort had joined, and this meant that attacks had to 
be made farther out at sea and not in the bottle-necks of the 
English or North Channel. It is easy to see how important this 
was, and how much the chances of escape of a convoy were 
increased. 

These, then, were the main advantages of the convoy system, 
but before balancing the advantages and disadvantages it is 
necessary to remember that the principal advantage of convo 
was partially countered at once by the enemy. He rai | 
logically enough, that if he were precluded by the convoy system 
from sinking ships by gun-fire, then guns were not of much value 
in his submarines. He also realized that convoy (except when 
protected by destroyers) was no real protection against torpedo 
attack. Accordingly he increased his torpedo and diminished his 
gun armament in the bulk of his submarines, but at the same time 
he set about building what may be called super-submarines of 
such gun-power and capabilities as would enable them to attack 
convoys by gun-fire unless such convoys were protected by power- 
fully cabcl men-of-war, and not merely by an armed merchant 


ship. By the time these latter were approaching completion the 
war was drawing to a close, but one such attack certainly did 
take place, and with some success, as the escort ship was lightly 
armed and outranged by the guns of the submarine, and had the 
war continued these submarines would have proved a source of 
considerable danger. 

Having now considered the relative advantages and disad- 
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vantages of the convoy system, it becomes possible to consider 
whether, and if so when, the convoy system became necessary. 
This really resolves itself into a plain ‘equation, which may be 
stated as follows: If the loss of carrying power, when ships were 
working independently, due to submarine action, was greater 
than the loss of carrying power due to bringing into operation the 
convoy system, plus the anticipated loss from submarine action 
(for submarine action would not, obviously, completely fail owing 
to convoy), then the convoy system was justified ; otherwise it 
was not (excluding all sentimental reasons). If A represents loss 
of carrying power from submarine action when ships were inde- 
pendent, and B represents the estimated loss of carrying power 
owing to convoy system, and C represents the estimated loss from 
submarine action when ships were in convoy, then if A were greater 
than B plus C, convoy was justifiable: This looks simple enough, 
but is by no means so simple as it looks, for though A might be 
known accurately, B was not at all easy to estimate and opinions 
were certain to vary, while C was an absolutely unknown quantity 
for there was nothing to go on, and could only therefore be guessed 
at. No one was in a position to solve this problem with any 
pretence of accuracy except those who had all the details before 
them, and only the Board of Admiralty had these details. It is 
therefore somewhat astounding to find a man like Mr. Pollen 
committing himself to such opinions as he expresses in his re- 
cent book, The Navy in Battle. Whether the Admiralty seized 
exactly the right moment or not to start convoy is a matter 
which no one can say who has not got the necessary statistics ; 
I have not got those statistics, nor do Ti imagine Mr. Pollen has 
either, but I should say that the Admiralty were not very far 
wrong in their moment of starting convoy. Nothing but the 
direst necessity could warrant us in starting convoy before it 
was necessary. Our carrying power in April 1917, which was 
absolutely vital, not only to us but to our Allies, was already 
seriously reduced, and, as I have shown, convoy reduced our 
carrying power still more seriously. It was for the Board of 
Admiralty to say, for they only knew all the facts, whether the 
circumstances were such as to justify our going into convoy. 
They decided that convoy was necessary when it was started, 
and their decision was in all probability mght. 

But Mr. Pollen states on p. 27 of his book, speaking of what 
he calls the old regime, that “it had from the first under succes- 
sive Chief Naval Advisers repudiated convoy as though it were a 
pestilent heresy. In June 1917 the very men who as absolutist 
advisers had taken this attitude were compelled to sanction the 
hated thing itself.” I hold no brief for the then Board of Admiralty 
or any other Board, but there never was a more misleading state- 
ment than this. The Board are accused of having “ repudiated 
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convoy as though it were a pestilent heresy.”” No doubt they 
did so, for, not being fools, and realizing what convoy meant, 
they fully recognized that convoy was “a pestilent heresy,” 
which it is, and that nothing justified it except the direst neces- 
sity, which did not then exist. In June 1917, or slightly before, 
conditions were entirely different. Unconditional submarine war 
was in existence, the condition of dire necessity had arisen, and 
accordingly convoy started. Had the Mercantile Marine been put 
into convoy before the real necessity existed, much hardship would 
have ensued, and the Admiralty would have rightly been held 
responsible. 

In the same place Mr. Pollen goes on to say that “it [le. 
convoy} was in its nature so simple and so obvious that it did 
not take long to get it into working order.” Far from being 
obvious, the convoy system was so little obvious that it was 
bitterly opposed by many prominent shipowners and shipping com- 
panies, who realized the extraordinary difficulties and the loss of 
carrying power involved. They saw clearly the great drawbacks to 
convoy, and they opposed convoy accordingly, and this was natural 
enough. Nor was it “in its nature so simple,” by any means. 
It was, I should say, of all the naval operations in the war, perhaps 
the most complex and difficult one to bring into successful exis- 
tence. Nothing was simple in it. The organization of the assembly 
ports was not simple ; the getting of the right ships to the right 
ports at the right times was not simple ; the running of a convoy 
itself was far from simple. I should greatly like to hear the 
candid opinions of those who were responsible for convoy work 
ashore and afloat of this statement that it was “so simple,” and 
I should like Mr. Pollen to hear them too. Up to the very day of 
its termination the whole convoy system was continually bein 
altered and improved as experience revealed its weak points, an 
so very much the reverse of “simple” was convoy work that 
nothing but practical experience was able to produce the results 
that were finally achieved, and those results were by no means 
perfection even after eighteen months’ experience. 

It is also stated in The Navy in Batile (p. 370) : “ The reorgani- 
zation of the Admiralty was immediately followed by the adop- 
tion of the convoy principle, and submarine losses were reduced 
to half. This long-advocated measure . . . justified the critics,” 
etc. Whether the reorganization of the Admiralty had anything 
to do with the adoption of the convoy system at that particular 
moment I don’t know, but, as I have pointed out earlier, the 
precise moment for the adoption of convoy is more in the nature 
of a mathematical problem that anything else, and that ‘emg 
is only capable of solution by those who have the complete and 


necessary details. In war-time no one but the Admiralty could 
have those details. 
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“Convoy ” is not a panacea against all evils, as seems to be 
imagined by many people ; far fromit. It is a complicated method 
of dissipating your available carrying power, justifiable under 
certain conditions, but wholly unjustifiable unless those conditions 

exist. If the adoption of the convoy system had only reduced 
submarine losses to half, as stated by Mr. Pollen, it would not 
have justified itself. It did, of course, do far more, for it brought 
the losses, on paper anyhow, down to something about one-tenth 
of what they had been. It would not be right to assume that 
this great reduction in losses was directly and entirely due to 
convoy, though undoubtedly that was the main cause, for there 
were other contributory causes. The offensive powers of our 
small craft in the way of depth-charges, ete., had been vastly 
improved, and they were taking heavy toll of the enemy sub- 
marines, which at once diminished the number of attacks ; and, 
further than that, the moral of the German personnel was diminish- 
ing daily, both from internal reasons and from fear of the offensive 
powers of our small craft. Undoubtedly, for the last three or 
four months of the war, a large number of enemy submarines had, 
to use a common expression, the “wind up” badly, not all, 
for some attacks were skilful enough, but they were not what 
they had been earlier in the war when things were apparently 
going their way. These contributory causes had something to 
do with the reduced losses of merchant ships after convoy started. 
This reduction of losses was a reduction on paper only, and gives 
us no true indication of what the real position of the country 
was as regards its carrying power. For what is a loss? The 
Admiralty in their published list of losses took a loss as meaning 
a ship sunk or destroyed—in other words, a total loss ; but when 
you come to consider the carrying power available for the country, 
a torpedoed ship is just as much a loss, even if she gets into harbour, 
as a sunk ship, for she is a loss of carrying power for precisely the 
time it takes to repair her, and torpedoed ships, if they are repaired, 
take away the men and material, both of which were scarce 
enough, and were required for new construction. The published 
list of losses and new construction were therefore merely guides, 
and not very trustworthy ones, as to the real position of the 
country as regards its carrying power. 

The convoy system as a ‘whole was undoubtedly successful, 
but a part, anyhow, of its success was due to the lack of initiative 
shown by the enemy in surface attack. No attempt was made 
to harass or destroy convoys (Atlantic) by surface raiders, and 
though such raiders would eventually be sunk or captured, the 
dispatch of raiders into the Atlantic was a perfectly feasible 
operation, and might have caused great loss before the raiders 
themselves were brought to book. 


Convoy 
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On September 27 Smith, who was toying with chota-hazri and 
wondering if India were not, after all, a better spot than England, 
opened his Daily Mail and learnt of the Railway Strike. An 
account of how he and I spent the ensuing week may be of interest 
to the thousands of us who have seen strange places and done 
strange work—to whom the end of the strike brought not only a 
thankful relief at Government’s victory over Bolshevism, but a 
feeling of regret that the excitement was over and we must 
return to our humdrum jobs. 

Smith, staying at a country vicarage, faced his cold bath with 
unwonted pluck that morning, and after an excellent breakfast 
while rations still lasted dashed round to the nearest military 
authority. He received a cordial welcome, but it did not lead to 
work ; so, after a fruitless visit to the railway station, he indited 
a State wire to the India Office and a letter to the Ministry of 
Transport. The latter was subsequently answered. 

Sunday was a day of ill-borne impatient waiting (how long 
and how often have we waited whilst authority made up its mind 
—* took a decision ” ?), and Smith had an uncomfortable feeling 
that he had been making a fool of himself. But reassured by the 
appeal in the papers on Monday, he jumped in again, renewing and 
redoubling his efforts. It was, however, sad to find that people 
who could not drive motor-lorries, or had not their own cars, were 
quite useless to the Divisional Food Officer; while the railway 
objected to him in any capacity—even as a goods porter. I dare 
say many of us had fancied ourselves driving an express or operat- 
ing a signal-box at a London terminus, and later realized, with 
disgust, how utterly neglected our education was. 

Smith certainly found this when he pursued his quest the next 
day (Tuesday) at Paddington. No, he had never worked a cap- 
stan; never driven an engine; never studied signalling. The 
railway hadn’t time to seach him now, and assured him that the 
duties of firemen, guards, ticket collectors, and carmen were much 
more technical than he had thought. However, if he was willing 
to do night work he could be a goods porter at Smithfield market, 
and should report at Paddington at five the following evening. 

It was there we met. It seemed to me that he looked pretty 
much as I felt—chilly, a little doubtful, in no wise at ease. 


It was a quaint collection that scrambled on to the lorry ; 
loafers, clerks, retired officers, demobilized soldiers, free lances, 
boys at school, and undergraduates. Soon we were turning up 
Edgware Road in drizzling rain. At the best of times it is not a 
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cheerful neighbourhood, and to-night it was dismal. No one 
seemed to know the whereabouts of Smithfield, and as we bumped 
through the mean and sloppy streets, depressing pictures flitted 
before our eyes and uncheerful thoughts slunk through our minds. 
Ugh! Soon we should be sweating under a merciless foreman, 
struggling with impossible loads in a yard under glaring gas- 
lamps, while an angry crowd from without threw rotten eggs and 
stones over railings of an altogether inadequate height. Ugh! 
Ugh! Oh, for “‘a peg” and a long chair, and the tropic Indian 
night! Still, there was a generous parcel of rations, the very 
sight of which warmed the cockles of the heart ; and when Smith 
said, “ If we're in for it, we’re in for it,” things did not seem so 
bad. The great thought—grandly, simply expressed—how it 
helps. 

Further speculation was cut short by arrival at the market. 
The lorry turned through it and then down to the station under- 
ground. It seemed absurd that none of us had been aware of 
the existence of this large depot, though we must have passed 
by it times without number in the Metropolitan. A wonderful 
sight it must be in normal times, when the meat trains arrive in 
the early morning, and the enormous joints are unloaded with 
cranes and hoisted in lifts to the market above, and when the 
trucks from various destinations are being worked by hydraulic 
capstans each to its appointed position on the platform, and the 
traflic on the lines resembles that of a busy London thoroughfare. 
But now cranes and capstans lay idle, carts stood derelict without 
horse or driver, and goods of all descriptions, piled in hopeless 
confusion, cumbered the space. 


A genial official met us. “ You’ve brought the rations, haven’t 
you?” he asked. “ We'll have the canteen going and we'll do 
our best. There’s tea and butter and salmon and ham and cheese 
and strawberry jam. First, gentlemen, let me show you the 
foremen’s lobby. That’s where you can smoke when you have an 
‘easy.’ Now, what time would you like your first meal?” 
We voted for 9 p.m. and proceeded to the foremen’s lobby, a 
quaint room and windowless, panelled with innumerable lockers, 
and cheered by a large gas-stove and an inappropriate war picture 
of Labour shaking hands with the Army. 

At six o’clock we began our work, which was to discover the 
goods for London delivery from out the general mush, bring them 
on trolleys to carts, and load them. 

We soon found that experience is needed in what is apparently 
the simplest work, and that the railway authorities were not going 
to let us increase the confusion. The result was that, as the 
foremen were on strike, we were given very little work to do. 
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For instance, to load up a cart implies a knowledge of the carman’s 
rounds and of the geography of obscure streets in various parts 
of the City. The work throughout the night was desultory and 
intermittent ; we unpacked one truck of sunlight soap and loaded 
half a dozen carts, and ate enormous meals at the canteen, which 
was run by volunteers, and very well run too. 

One learnt, of course, a few lessons ; the necessity of addressing 
packages clearly, and of packing them securely, the unpleasant 
sharpness of the tin bands they put round tea-boxes, and the fact 
that if you employ more men than there is work for, a few will do 
all there is while the rest will do none at all. One had noticed 
something of this in one’s own job in past years perhaps: 
that first night at Smithfield confirmed and emphasized the 
truth. 

Work was over at 4 A.M., and as the lorry was not to come 
for several hours, Smith and I walked home in the early morning, 
getting a final cup of tea from Gray’s Inn coffee-stall. We were 
disgusted to think that nineteen shillings a night was to be paid 
for such a slack job. On the other hand, even if little work was 
actually done, the readiness of the men to come forward was a 
nasty fact for the strikers. 

We put in three nights at Smithfield Station, long enough to 
make one want to see more of many of the chaps working there. 
The numbers unfortunately increased, though the amount of work 
remained the same ; some men (and among them one of the best 
workers) managed to come straight off the day shift to the night 
shift, spending the whole twenty-four hours underground, thus 
coining money at a rate of £500 a year. Many spent the whole 
night in the foremen’s lobby smoking and playing nap, or com- 
fortably asleep in the dense atmosphere. But they always woke 
up at meal-times. One longed for the merciless foreman, whom 
imagination had conjured up on that first journey down. We had 
now found it better to save time by taking a taxi to Holborn 
Viaduct and walking to the station ; after all, there were numbers 
of police about and the risk was negligible. One night our work 
was varied by an hour of feeding and watering horses at the stables 
near by, for which eight volunteers were needed; and though 
strikers and their friends, and individuals whom charity impels us 
to designate as “ others,” attended us on the way back, no damage 
resulted. 

Meantime a few of us had made ourselves familiar with cap- 
stans and turntables, and could work trucks to the places where 
they were required. Others showed an aptitude for making out 
invoices correctly and in packing trucks the right way. As, 
however, we do not want the Editor to get angry letters from 
consignees whose goods were damaged or went astray, we do not 
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here set down what goods nor whose goods we packed, nor where 
we sent them. 

The capstan is a device of delightful simplicity, and I had often 
seen it when on board ship without knowing or caring how it 
worked. Actually, all that one had to do was to put on three half- 
hitches of rope, hook the other end of the rope on to a truck, and 
press the foot-lever as required. Care, however, was needed, 
and the responsibility rests with the operator to see that others 
are standing clear of danger, and quickness is also required of the 
man who keeps by the truck and has to put on the hand-brake 
at the right moment. At first we went through the laborious 
process of drawing trucks towards us with a direct pull, the hook 
being fixed to the side of the truck. When the truck got level 
with the capstan it was, of course, necessary to repeat the whole 
process, and get the truck on from another capstan farther down. 
On one unfortunate occasion a youth fixed the hook on to the front 
of the truck. The truck came on and the wheels went over the 
rope. I insisted on cutting the rope where it was frayed, to 
obviate the possibility of an accident months afterwards. Later 
a friend from the canteen showed us the proper way to get a truck 
along. This was to put the rope round a dummy, fix the hook 
behind the truck, and so propel the truck away from one with 
whatever force was required. The hook then fell off automatically 
at the right moment, and the truck went gaily on to its destination. 


On Saturday night there was to be no work at the goods 
station, so Smith and [ determined to strike out a new line. We 
were at this time in touch with the patriotic and efficient organiza- 
tion at the Carlton Club, and were holding ourselves in readiness 
to join the special division of police or the militia which was being 
organized. We should learn there the psychological moment 
where we should be better employed in helping to keep order than 
in doing railway work. 

We made another visit to Paddington, and having professed our 
knowledge of horses, were ordered to report to the department 
which was organizing that work at 38 Eastbourne Terrace. Within 
ten minutes of getting there Smith was on his way to the stables 
at Victoria Docks, while I was being taken, with three others, in a 
taxi to the stables at Smithfield where I had worked before. 
Three volunteers had proceeded us. We passed the pickets under 
the protection of armlets issued by the R.S.P.C.A. It was, how- 
ever, considered expedient that the six men should live inside, 
while I was to be responsible for their catering and comfort and 
fetch in their meals. At no time did I suffer any molestation, 
and the pickets invariably treated me with courtesy. The next 
day, in accordance with instructions, I wore my uniform, but 
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meantime the absence of trouble was, I believe, in no small measure 
due to the influence exercised in the neighbourhood by the foreman 
of the stables. He was a fine old chap who had served the railway 
for thirty-seven years, and when his men went on strike he refused 
to leave his horses. He had been looking after a hundred of them 
almost unaided. It was remarkable in what fine condition he had 
managed to keep them. 


Saturday evening was an awkward time to start catering, 
but the foreman’s wife came to the rescue and shared her meals 
with the men. I went out and managed to get some supplies: 
tinned milk, tea, jam, tinned salmon, and kippers, and I don’t 
think the men did badly. I could get no blankets that night, 
but there were sacks in plenty. 

Saturday had been a tiring day, as I’d come off work at 6 A.M. 
and had had little sleep, and it needed an effort to be at the stables 
early on Sunday morning. After the men’s breakfast—and it was 
an excellent breakfast the foreman’s wife produced—I got a train 
on the Metropolitan to Paddington, and had a pleasant talk with 
the conductor, who was, I imagine, an earl in private life. He 
didn’t exactly say it, in so many words, but “ there is always some- 
thing,” and one may hope, may not one? The genial manager 
of the G.W.R. Hotel provided me with a fine parcel of food, and I 
could now devote myself to procuring blankets. The railway had 
none, shops were, of course, closed, and I was on the point of con- 
fessing my failure at Eastbourne Terrace when I remembered I 
had once been Q.M. of an Indian unit. 

A military staff was in residence at the G.W.R. Hotel, and 
Colonel X was most sympathetic when I stated my business. 
He rang up “Q” at Carlton House Terrace. “‘ Here’s an officer,” 
he said, “ who wants blankets. Being an officer, he has, of course, 
come to the military authorities to get them.” He soon fixed 
things up, and I bundled my parcel of food into a taxi and set out 
to interview “ Q,” and obtained not only an order on the depot 
at Regent’s Park for eighteen blankets, but a car in which to de- 
liver them to the stables. It must be borne in mind that taxi 
drivers were unwilling to drive to such places. At Regent’s Park I 
drew my blankets, and, to make a good job of it, six mattresses 
and six pillows, proceeding proudly to my destination—made a 
triumphal entry, with pickets opening the door. Alas, next day 
I had to fetch them all back again ! 

I could now turn my attention to the work the men were 
doing, and changing into my “ porter’s” clothes took a turn 
at feeding and watering and sweeping—and returned to my club 
to find the strike was over. 

Smith and I had a good dinner the next night, and a bottle 
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between us of the best champagne one can procure in these de- 
generate days. ‘‘ You missed the best part of all,” he said, as we 
started on the wine. ‘“ When I got down to Victoria Docks there 
were some volunteers dressed up to the nines in breeches and 

aiters. A vet. came clad ina shirt and trousers. ‘‘ Any thrush,” 
Fe asked, “in these stables?” Yes, sir,” answered eagerly one 
of the gaitered ones. “I believe there are a couple of nests up 
there.” 


We'd had five perfectly good interesting days. We fed well, 
were paid well, and such work as we could do we did. The strikers 
did not hit us nor hurt us, and more than once they helped us. 
There is nothing in the railway work we saw that a person of sub- 
normal intelligence could not “do satisfactorily after a very short 

eriod of instruction. To take a train from London to Edinburgh 
in eight and a quarter hours must require considerable skill aa 
experience. To operate signals at Clapham Junction calls for 
knowledge, intelligence, and care. Otherwise there doesn’t seem 
to be anything much in the art or mystery of being a railwayman ; 
railway workers, as a class, are not a skilled trade: and in this 
fact is probably the reason of the failure of the strike. 


J. F. ann K. D. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES OF THE PEACE 
CONFERENCE 


THanks to the “ blazing indiscretion ” of an indignant American 
journalist, the American public have been afiorded glimpses 

ehind the scenes of the Paris Peace Conference that have been 
rigorously denied to less favoured European communities. These 
- know infinitely less of the inner history of the Second Treaty of 
Versailles than they do of the Congress of Vienna. The older 
Professional Diplomacy, so despised by the Amateur Diplomat, 
was an open book as compared with the supersecretiveness, not 
to say furtiveness, affected by the White House and Downing 
Street in the process of making the world safe for Democracy. 
Ata given moment in the august deliberations at the Quai d’Orsay, 
Mr. Lloyd George persuaded his brother-Plenipotentiaries to 
shrink into a Committee of Four and, so to speak, “ go to ground,” 
thereafter their operations became shrouded in impenetrable 
mystery. No one was allowed to know where the Big Four met, 
whom they met, when they met, what they did or did not do; 
any hint as to their decisions invoked dire pains and penalties. 
Some light on the extraordinary coyness of the Peace Conference 
—which was originally to have obtained “ open covenants openly 
arrived at”’—is now supplied from Washington, and though 
we could not defend the violation of semi-official and social confi- 
dence, of which the author (Mr. Bullitt) has been guilty, now 
that his information is public property in an official document 
it becomes our duty to reproduce it, for the benefit of the British, 
who appear to have been the victims of yet another of those 
mystifications in which our Prime Minister and his unhappy 
entourage excel. This must also be said in palliation of Mr. 
Bullitt’s transgression—namely, that he received gross provocation 
from Mr. Lloyd George, who, having exploited Mr. Bullitt’s enthu- 
siasm, cast doubts on his very existence in the House of Commons, 
because it had become inconvenient to confess that the head of 
the Coalition Government had been intriguing with the “ bloody 
baboonery,” as the British War Minister described the Soviet 
Power in Russia. Nor was the outrage to Mr. Bullitt attenuated 
by the subsequent semi-official description of the Bullitt reve- 
lations as “a tissue of lies.” 

Mr. Bullitt told his story to the United States Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations, who subsequently printed and circulated it. 
We have received a copy of this interesting document from an 
American friend, to whom we are indebted. If it be nothing but 
“a tissue of lies,” it is the cleverest and most circumstantial 
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fraud ever perpetrated, and its author is entitled to immortality 
as one of the world’s really great malefactors. Let us say at once 
that no one who has been at pains to read these hundred and 
thirty closely printed pages, giving chapter and verse for every 
statement adhered to by the witness, for a moment accepts 
Mr. Lloyd George’s characteristically impulsive disclaimer. No 
one in Washington, whatever view may be taken of Mr. Bullitt’s 
conduct or judgment, regards his charges and allegations as 
otherwise than substantially accurate. We enable our readers to 
form their own opinion by giving them the facts, which, owing to 
the Railway Strike or some other cause, have not so far been set 
forth in intelligible fashion in the London Press, though some 
sensational snippets were cabled over by correspondents who had 
not the full official Report before them. Englishmen can only 
regret that the head of their Government should ever have been 
involved in this Bullitt business, and being in it should not have 
had the courage to “ own up ” and confess that during the acute 
attack of Bolshevikitis to which he succumbed in Paris, he was 
more than anxious to establish liaison with Lenin and Trotsky, 
utilizing for that purpose the services of Mr. Bullitt. The affair 
can only serve to confirm the impression that, whatever may be 
Mr. Lloyd George’s gifts—genius, as his friends call them—they 
do not lie within the sphere of foreign affairs, which demand 
sagacity, steadfastness, and accuracy. It would be ten thousand 
pities if the picturesque methods he has found so successful in 
promoting his brilliant career, which have hitherto been practised 
mainly upon his own compatriots, should take an extension into 
the more delicate domain of international susceptibilities. It 
matters relatively little that the British Parliament should be 
misled on matters of fact from the Treasury Bench. It only 
concerns ourselves, and is part of the game as played at West- 
minster by its chief votaries, amid the applause of audiences who 
enjoy hearing statements which they know to be false and which 
the speaker knows to be false; humbugs and humbugged 
thoroughly understand one another. The “ wilful diffusion of 
political error with regard to a matter of fact” is the supreme 
Parliamentary art, which brings great glory to all distinguished 
practitioners, though the smaller fry are liable to come to grief 
should they so far forget themselves as to ape their betters of the 
Front Bench hierarchy. 

Probably no speeches of our generation were more admired 
by the cognoscenti than those marvellously ingenious orations in 
which a few years ago an Attorney-General, a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and a Postmaster-General gave the House of Commons 
to understand that no Minister had dabbled in Marconi shares, 
whereas several Ministers had “ invested,” not “ speculated,” in 
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American Marconis, an offspring of the parent company. We all 
remember the prodigious buckets of whitewash applied by all 
the Mandarins of all Parties—especially such ‘‘ Highbrows ” as 
Mr. Balfour and Sir Edward Grey—when the slip was through an 
accident discovered, and hypercritics affected inability to dis- 
tinguish between one kind of Marconi share and another. It was 
then established and demonstrated that there was a gulf fixed 
between the code governing Right Honourable and honourable 
men without the “ Right.” It has been steadily growing ever 
since, and to-day no Parliamentarian turns a hair if a statesman 
charges a journalist with inventing “a tissue of lies,” and the 
journalist produces prima facie evidence that if there have been 
any ‘ terminological inexactitudes ” it is the other way about. 
This is surely a bad opening to the League of Nations, though, 
if Geneva became a clearing-house for lies, it would serve a useful 
a Pg and operations might open with the strange story retailed 
y Mr. Bullitt on September 12, before Senator Cabot Lodge and 
his colleagues of the United States Senate. We may pass over 
Mr. Bullitt’s autobiography during the war. Suffice it to say 
that, having been on the editorial staff of a great paper— the 
Public Ledger of Philadelphia—he toured the Central Empires 
prior to the United States’ entry into the war. By that date he 
was evidently regarded by the State Department as “ a European 
expert,” being given an important confidential position in the 
American Peace Delegation which accompanied President Wilson 
to Paris. This brought him into close and constant touch with 
the American Plenipotentiaries, especially Colonel House, who 
evidently held him in high esteem. Mr. Bullitt became Chief of 
the Division of Current Intelligence Summaries, and had access 
to many of the most important and secret documents, several 
of which he displayed before astonished Senators. They are 
either genuine or they are forgeries, but so far no one has cast 
doubt on their authenticity. They include Lord Robert Cecil’s 
original outline of the League of Nations and many elaborate 
drafts and revises by President Wilson, the publication of which 
has produced no slight commotion in American political circles 
by giving a decidedly different genesis to the Covenant to that 
circulated by interested partisans. The general effect is to 
heighten the part played by American statesmanship and 
American draftmanship and to diminish the role of the suspected 
Britisher, who appears to have been content to say “ Ditto” to 
President Wilson. The Covenant is his and no one else’s. The 
Republican Party have no right to father it on Great Britain or to 
aay that it was “a plot” of Lord Robert Cecil, General 
muts, or any one else connected with the British Government. 
This blessed League of Nations was never heard of in England 
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or Europe until it was espoused in Washington. Then, unfor- 
tunately, to oblige the President—and, as they foolishly thought, 
the American people—the thing was taken up by British High- 
brows, and many of us think a disastrous document was signed 
and incorporated in the Peace Treaty, of which it has been the 
undoing. 

However, we are not concerned in these pages with this aspect 
of Mr. Bullitt’s evidence, interesting though it be if only because 
it establishes his credentials as a man in a considerable official 
a who was thoroughly aw courant of what was going on 

ehind the scenes of the Paris Peace Conference. He varied these 
labours by undertaking Special Missions for the American Delega- 
tion—one to Switzerland and the more famous to Russia. For 
the latter he received instructions from Mr. Lansing on February 
18, but to understand the circumstances we must remember that 
the French Socialist newspaper (L’Humanité), in attacking M. 
Clemenceau, had disclosed the awkward fact that early in January 
Mr. Lloyd George, fresh from his “ anti-Bolshevik ” triumph at 
the polls, was pressing the French Government to invite the 
Bolshevik Government of Russia to the Paris Peace Conference. 
This curious episode has been rigorously “ turfed up” by the 
Downing Street Press, but Mr. Bullitt, in his “ tissue of lies,” 
gives the whole story of the repeated efforts of the Hotel Crillon 
and the Rue Nitot to compromise the Peace Conference by opening 
relations with the Bolsheviks, upon whom Allied troops, notably 
the British, were simultaneously waging war. He produced or 
“ faked ” (see “ Bullitt Exhibit No. 11 ’’) “ Notes on Conversations 
held in the office of M. Pichon at the Quai d’Orsay on January 16, 
1919. Preliminary Discussion regarding the Situation in Russia.” 
According to this Report Mr. Lloyd George, so to speak, “ took 
the floor’ with a long rambling statement, complaining—we may 
almost say “as usual ’’—that there had been “a serious mis- 
conception ” of his proposals (revealed by L’Humanité), which had 
not contemplated any “ recognition ”’ of “ the Bolsheviki Govern- 
ment,” but merely an invitation to “ all of the different Govern- 
ments now at war within what used to be the Russian Empire 
to a Truce of God . . . to send men here to give, so to speak, 
an account of themselves.” There were, he declared, only three 
possible policies—namely, (1) Military Intervention, which was 
“pure madness”; (2) a Cordon, which, being “not a health 
cordon but a death cordon” at the expense of “ our friends ” in 
Russia, was a policy which, “as humane people, those present 
could not consider.” He next belittled the efforts and prospects 
of General Denikin and Admiral Kolchak, of whom the former 
was occupying “a little back yard near the Black Sea,” while 
the latter “ had been collecting members of the old regime around 
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him and would seem to be at heart a monarchist.” The third 
policy was the British proposal “to summon these people to 
Paris to appear before those present, somewhat in the way that 
the Roman Empire summoned chiefs of outlying tributary States 
to render an account of their actions.” 

We had imagined Mr. Lloyd George in many divers réles, but 
never, we confess, as a Roman Emperor summoning his satraps to 
the judgment seat. If it be wicked in Russians to be “ Monar- 
chist,”’ is it congruous in a democratic Peace Conference to assume 
these imperial airs and graces? He pooh-poohed the claim of 
eminent and representative Russians already in Paris, for instance, 
M. Sazonoff, who was “ nothing but a partisan,” and advised his 
auditors to settle the Russian question on his lines, “ or make 
fools of themselves.” Then, if we may believe Mr. Bullitt, 
“ Mr. Lloyd George referred to the objection that had been raised 
to permitting Bolshevik delegates to come to Paris. It had been 
claimed that they would convert France and England to Bol- 
shevism. If England becomes Bolshevist, it will not be because a 
single Bolshevist representative is permitted to enter England. 
On the other hand, if a military enterprise were started against 
the Bolsheviki, that would make England Bolshevist, and there would 
be a Soviet in London” [my italics]. Can we wonder at the slump 
in British prestige since the Armistice left our policy and our honour 
at the mercy of such a mouthpiece? This 1s Mr. Lloyd George’s 
estimate of his own country, his interpretation of the last General 
Election, his conception of the duties of a Coalition Government. 
It is “ up to” the Downing Street Press to tell us in what respect 
we could be worse off under “a Wee Free” or even a Labour 
Cabinet. Neither Mr. Asquith nor Mr. Arthur Henderson ever 
indulged in such unmitigated drivel, which was doubtless inspired 
by “my friend, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald.” We can now under- 
stand why we are invited by the Coalition claque to dismiss the 
Bullitt revelations as “a tissue of lies.” Unfortunately there is 
vraisemblance about every sentence he puts into the mouth of 
Mr. Lloyd George, who ended his discourse at the Quai d’Orsay 
with a formal demand that the Great Powers should summon 
to Paris Bolsheviks and anti-Bolsheviks. Thus originated the 
“ Prinkipo ” fiasco for which President Wilson subsequently stood 
sponsor, and was clearly “a put-up job” between the Rue 
Nitot (Mr. Lloyd George’s lodging) and the Hotel Crillon (the 
American headquarters). 

After M. Pichon, the French Foreign Minister, had made the 
sensible suggestion that the French Ambassador to Russia (then 
in Paris), M. Noulens, should be consulted, President Wilson 
declared “‘ that he did not see how it was possible to controvert 
the statement of Mr. Lloyd George,” referring to an incident at a 
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recent New York meeting, where he had made a casual reference to 
Russia, stating that “‘ the United States would do its utmost to 
aid her suppressed people. The audience exhibited the greatest 
enthusiasm, and this had remained in the President’s mind as an 
index to where the sympathies of the New World are.” With 
all respect to the President, this seems a somewhat slender and 
rickety foundation for a foreign policy. There are many intelli- 
gent persons in New York, and his meeting might conceivably 
have been stirred by imagining that the President was pledging 
the aid of the United States to rescue the unhappy Russian people 
now under the Bolshevik harrow. However, he interpreted the 
applause otherwise, and now “ concurred with Mr. Lloyd George’s 
view and supported his recommendation,” all the more as, like 
Mr. Lloyd George, he had “ received a memorandum from his 
experts which agreed substantially with the information which 
Mr. Lloyd George had received.” President Wilson added “ he 
thought the British proposal contained the only suggestions that 
lead anywhere. It might lead nowhere. But this could at least 
be found out.” M. Pichon once more urged that “ Ambassador 
Noulens” should be heard; Mr. Balfour suggested the Dutch 
Consul lately in Petrograd as a witness; Baron Sonnino stated 
that the Danish Minister to Russia, M. Scavenius, could “ give 
interesting data on the Russian situation.” The assembly 
“seemed to think that it might be desirable to hear what these 
gentlemen might have to say.” 

Who may have been Mr. Lloyd George’s “ experts ”’ on Russia 
we have no means of knowing—certainly not Sir George Buchanan, 
late British Ambassador in Petrograd, who has been “ frozen out ” 
by amateur diplomats, being a sound judge with first-hand know- 
ledge. President Wilson’s chief adviser in this untoward affair 
is believed to have been Mr. W. H. Buckler (half-brother of Mr. 
Henry White), who had conferred with Litvinoff, the recent 
Bolshevist emissary in London. Mr. Bullitt was unable to produce 
—and was apparently reluctant to forge—Mr. Buckler’s Report on 
Litvinoff’s propositions, but he gave the Senatorial Committee 
(see “ Bullitt Exhibit No. 14’) “ Secretaries’ Notes of a Conversa- 
tion held in M. Pichon’s room at the Quai d’Orsay on Tuesday, 
January 21, 1919, at 15 hours.” The company, according to 
this document, consisted of five Americans—namely, President 
Wilson, Mr. R. Lansing, Mr. A. H. Frazier, Colonel U. S. Grant, 
and Mr. L. Harrison. Any of these gentlemen, who, presumably, 
are all adherents of the President—or they would not have been 
there—could have exploded the Bullitt disclosures if they were 
only “a tissue of lies.” They have preferred silence. Mr. Lloyd 
George was supported by Mr. Balfour, Sir Maurice Hankey, Major 
A. M. Caccia, M.V.O., and Mr. E. Phipps, who are equally re- 
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served as their American and French confréres—apart always from 
the Downing Street repudiation of Mr. Bullitt. ng Clemenceau, 
M. Pichon, and distinguished French officials, Signor Orlando, 
Baron Sonnino, Baron Makino, and others are likewi isedumb. In 
fact we are beginning to suspect that Mr. Lloyd George’s attack on 
his quondam American friend is among many utterances that on 
reconsideration he would prefer to have expressed otherwise. 

On this second occasion, M. Clemenceau described the company 
as assembled to decide what should be done as regards Russia. 
President Wilson thereupon proposed a modification of the pre- 
vious British proposal, and suggested that “ the various organized 
groups in Russia ” should send representatives, not to Paris, ““ but 
to some such place as Salonika,” to “ meet” representatives of 
the Alhes and “ draw up a programme upon which agreement could 
be reached.’ Baron Sonnino (not being an amateur diplomat) 
suggested that, in the first instance, representative Russians 
already in Paris, to wit, M. Sazonoff, should be heard. Various 
objections were raised, e.g. that if some Russians were heard, 
others would wish to be heard. “ M. Sonnino explained that all 
the Russian Parties had some representatives here, except the 
Soviets, whom they did not wish to hear. Mr. Lloyd George 
remarked that the Bolshevists were the very people some of them 
wished to hear.” Both President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George 


strongly supported the former’s Salonika suggestion, the President 
adducing some serious argument, and warmly disclaiming any 
sympathy with Bolshevism, as he hoped, by his diplomacy, to 


promote “a reaction against Bolshevism.” M. Clemenceau 
pointed out that Litvinoff was setting a cunning trap for the 
Allies, judging by the Report of Mr. Buckler, w hich the President 
had read— because, when the Bolshevists first seized power they 
made a breach with “ Capitalist Governments ” on questions of 
principle, but were now offering “funds and concessions as a basis 
for treating with them.” These, in M. Clemenceau’s opinion, were 
“ valueless,”’ but were they listened to, the Bolshevists would be 
able to say to their own people, “‘ We offered them great principles 
of justice, and the Allies would have nothing to do with us. Now 
we offer money and they are ready to make peace.” He was 
not, however, prepared to oppose President Wilson’s proposal, 
having no counter-proposition to make, and some “ speedy solu- 
tion” was desirable. Baron Sonnino stuck to his guns, advising 
that the Allies combine the anti-Bolshevist elements in Russia 
into one strong Government, and support them, as they could not 
stand without such help at present. It was a measure of “ self- 
defence ” for the Allies, as Bolshevism was dangerous to more 
than one of them. 


A long and desultory discussion ensued, Mr. Lloyd George 
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frequently talking as though he held a watching brief for the Soviet 
—magnifying their military power and emphasizing every objec- 
tion to opposing them, his obstruction being substantially assisted 
by the dismal declarations of the American President and the 
French and Italian Prime Ministers that none of their nations 
would contribute any troops to a campaign against the Bolshevists, 
nor was it evident that they would contribute anything else. 
Mr. Bullitt’s disclosure is of capital importance in establishing 
what had long been suspected but could not be proved—namely, 
that “the Allied and Associated Powers” had no grasp of the 
oa Russian problem, nor any conception that they were 
osing in the East the war that had been won in the West by “ the 
Allied and Associated ” armies. The Peace Conference, in a word, 
failed miserably over President Wilson’s “ acid test,” and acquiesced 
in the British-American proposal, President Wilson being invited to 
draw up a proclamation inviting the various Russian groups to 
meet at some selected spot. This materialized in the notorious 
“Prinkipo proposition ” in the teeth of Baron Sonnino’s warning 
that only the Bolshevists—who alone could gain by it—would 
respond, as proved to be the case. It was the first home-made 
humiliation of the Paris Peace Conference. 

It is of peculiar interest here, because its failure paved the way 
for Mr. Bullitt’s Mission to the Soviet, which was the next item on 
the pro-Bolshevik programme, in which the American and British 
Governments had inveigled their confréres. By the middle of 
February “ Prinkipo” was manifestly a frost. The guests de- 
clined the picnic in the Sea of Marmora. On February 18 Mr. 
Bullitt received marching orders from Mr. Lansing to go to Russia, 
and was furnished with the necessary passports. He told the Senate 
Committee, “ On the very day that Colonel House and Mr. Lansing 
first asked me to undertake the Mission to Russia, I was dining at 
Mr. Lloyd George’s apartment to discuss Russian affairs with his 
Secretary, so that I had a fair idea of the point of view of every 
one in Paris.” Mr. Lansing instructed him to obtain the release 
of the American Consul, Mr. Treadwell, imprisoned in Petrograd 
by the Bolshevists, and from Colonel House he obtained an 
appreciation of American policy, in a conversation of which we 
get a brief résumé—‘ The idea was this: Lloyd George had gone 
over to London on February 9, as I remember, to try and adjust 
some labour troubles. He, however, still insisted that the Prin- 
kipo proposal must be renewed or some other Peace proposal 
must be made, and I arranged a meeting between him and Colonel 
House, which was, I believe, to take place on February 24, at 
which time they were to prepare a renewal of the Prinkipo 
proposal, and they were both prepared to insist that it be passed 
against any opposition of the French.” According to Mr. Bullitt 
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—he is our sole authority for all these startling assertions, not one 
of which has been specifically contradicted : 


I arranged this meeting through Mr. Philip Kerr, Mr. Lloyd George's confidential 
assistant. However, on the 19th day of February, M. Clemenceau was shot, and the 
next day Mr. Lloyd George telephoned over from London to say that as long as 
Clemenceau was wounded and was ill he was boss of the roost, and that anything he 
desired to veto would be immediately wiped out, and therefore it was no use for him 
and Colonel House, as long as Clemenceau was ill, to attempt to renew the Prinkipo 
proposal, that Clemenceau would simply have to hold up a finger and the whole thing 
would drop to the ground. 


No slight tribute to the personal prestige of “the Tiger,” as of 
Europe’s debt to him. His was the only restraining influence on 
the wild-cat schemes of amateur diplomats working overtime to 
convert the glorious victory of 1918 into a “ draw,” if not a defeat. 
Fear of M. Clemenceau deterred the pro-Bolshevik conspirators 
from open frontal attack ; they elected for this secret mission to 
Lenin and Trotsky concerted behind the stricken statesman’s back. 
As the chosen emissary told the Senatorial Committee, “‘ therefore 
it was decided that I should go at once to Russia to attempt to 
obtain from the Soviet Government an exact statement of the terms 
on which they were ready to stop fighting. I was ordered, if 
possible, to obtain that statement, and have it back in Paris before 
the President returned to Paris from the United States. The plan 
was to make a proposal to the Soviet Government which would 
certainly be accepted.” 
+ The Cuarrman (Senator Lopge): ‘“ These orders came from 
the President ¢ ” 

Mr. Buuuitr: “ These orders came to me from Colonel House. 
I also discussed the matter with Mr. Lansing, and Mr. Lansing 
and Colonel House gave me the instructions which I had.” 

Colonel House told Mr. Bullitt that, in return for an Armistice 
by the Bolshevists, the United States would be “ prepared to press 
the Allies ” for a promise to withdraw all their troops. It was not, 
however, necessary to obtain from the Soviet any promise to pay 
their debts, though a statement to that effect would be ated in 
France. According to his own account, Mr. Bullitt was more 
favoured than mere Englishmen, who have been wholly unable 
to ascertain British policy towards Russia. “I further had an 
intimation of the British disposition towards Russia. As I said 
before, I had discussed the matter with Mr. Philip Kerr and Sir 
Maurice Hankey, and Colonel House asked me to inform Mr. Kerr 
of my mission before I went. It was to be an entire secret from all 
except the British. . . . I told him [Mr. Kerr] all about it, and 
asked him if he could get Mr. Balfour and Mr. Lloyd George to 
give me a general indication of their point of view on Peace with 
Russia ; what they might be prepared to do in the matter. Mr. 
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Kerr and I then talked and prepared what we thought might be the 
basis of Peace.” In corroboration of this strange tale, Mr. Bullitt 
declared that he had received the following “ personal letter, 
which I regret greatly to bring forward, but which I feel it necessary 
in the interests of an understanding about this matter.”” Mr. Kerr 
has not pronounced it to be a forgery, so we give it for what it may 
be worth. 
BULLITT EXHIBIT No. 16. 
Private and Confidential. British DeLecation, Paris, 
February 21, 1919. 

My pear Betuitt,—I enclose a note of the sort of conditions upon which I 
personally think it would be possible for the Allied Government to resume once more 
normal relations with Soviet Russia. You will understand, of course, that these have 
no official significance and merely represent suggestions of my own opinion. 


Yours sincerely, P. H. Kerr 


Not being interested in Mr. Philip Kerr’s “ personal” opinions, 
either on the Bolshevik or the Boche, or taking them quite so 
seriously as he takes himself, we may spare our readers the private 
secretary’s ultimatum to the Soviet. It would effectually leave 
Russia and the Russians in the hands of the Bolsheviks without 
any hope of escape, except through the good offices of Germany. 
It was a confession that the Allied and Associated Powers could 
not cope with this baboonery. 

The American-British proposition conveyed by the Bullitt 
Mission to Russia (Mr. Bullitt was only “‘ one week in Russia ”’) 
must have caused infinite joy to Lenin and Co., being, in effect, 
a throwing up of the sponge by the Entente, who were humbly 
seeking Peace. Mr. Bullitt interviewed Tchitcherin and Litvinoff, 
and “ had a conference with Lenin.” He returned to Paris with 
“Bullitt Exhibit No. 17”—namely, “Text of projected Peace 
Proposal by the Allies and Associated Governments” —in fulfilment 
of his instructions “ to go in and bring back, as quickly as possible, 
a definite statement of exactly the terms the Soviet Government 
was ready to accept. The idea in the minds of the British and 
American delegation were [sic] that if the Allies made another 
proposal, it should be a proposal which we would know in advance 
would be accepted, so that there would be no chance of another 
Prinkipo proposal miscarrying.” Our gifted amateurs had hit 
on the ingenious idea that would never have occurred to pro- 
fessionals—namely, to make sure of the Soviet’s acceptance by 
inviting them to draft their own terms. It was doubtless hoped 
to present M. Clemenceau with the fait accompli of “a Russian 
Peace” in the unexpected event of his surviving his assassin’s 
bullet. But the conspirators were attacked by “ nerves,” and 
“ Bullitt Exhibit No. 17” came to naught. If it is all a myth 
invented by Mr. Bullitt he must be a genius. The Soviet terms— 
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of seven clauses—ended thus : “ The Soviet Government of Russia 
undertakes to accept the foregoing proposal provided it is made not 
later than April 10, 1919 ’—in a word, it was Lenin’s turn to issue 
an ultimatum. Nor can we be surprised that, feeling he had an 
uncommonly “ soft thing” in the shape of “ English- speaking ” 
diplomacy to deal with, the Soviet went a step farther. Mr. Bullitt 
was handed “ an additional sheet,” containing the following propo- 
sition: ‘* The Soviet Government is most anxious to have a semi- 
official guaranty from the American and British Governments 
that they will do their utmost to see to it that France lives up to 
the conditions of the Armistice.” Mr. Bullitt ingenuously in- 
formed the Senators “ the Soviet Government had a deep suspicion 
of the French Government”: M. Clemenceau was not born 
yesterday. 

During his Mission, Mr. Bullitt sent a number of telegrams 
from Helsingfors ‘in a confidential code of the State Depart- 
ment,” which he preferred not to produce, but he sufficiently 
indicated their substance, mentioning that they had provoked 
a congratulatory telegram from Colonel House on his successful 
diplomacy. He sent one “strictly personal to Colonel House,” 
requesting the latter to show other telegrams to Mr. Philip 
Kerr, so that Mr. Lloyd George might be at once informed in 
regard to the situation, “inasmuch as he had known I was going, 
and inasmuch as the British had been so courteous as to offer to 
send me across on a cruiser. When I got to London and found that 
the torpedo-boat on which I had expected to go was escorting the 
President, Mr. Lloyd George’s office in London called up the Ad- 
miralty, and asked them to give me a boat in which to go across.” 
On returning to Paris, Mr. Bullitt was “ incidentally informed by 
Colonel House . . . that copies of my telegram had been sent 
at once to Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Balfour.” Next we have 
“ Bullitt Exhibit No. 18.” being his Report on his Mission, “ ad- 
dressed to the President” and the American Peace Delegation. 
Mr. Bullitt handed copies personally to Mr. Lansing, Colonel House, 
General Bliss, Mr. Henry White, and a second copy to Mr. Lansing 
for the President. The proposal of the Soviet Government was 
appended to his Report. He discussed the whole subject for two 
hours with Colonel House, who “ was entirely and quite decidedly 
in favour of making peace, if possible, on the basis of this pro- 
posal.” Mr. Bullitt also spent a day in discussing it with the other 
American Commissioners. 

Then follows a statement painfully interesting to Englishmen, 
which is, however, no surprise to any of us who happened to 
be in Paris on or about April 1, when this unhappy affair appro- 
priately culminated, and the French capital was resounding with 

Lloyd George’s Bolshevik intrigues.” 


The next morning I had breakfast with Mr. Lloyd George at his apartment. General 
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Smuts and Sir Maurice Hankey and Mr. Philip Kerr were also present, and we discussed 
the matter at considerable length. I brought Mr. Lloyd George the official text of 
the proposal—the same official one, in that same envelope, which I have just shown 
to you. He had previously read it, it having been telegraphed from Helsingfors. As 
he had previously read it, he merely glanced over it and said, ‘‘ That is the same one 
I have already read,” and he handed it to General Smuts, who was across the table, 
and said, “* General, this is of the utmost importance and interest, and you ought to 
read it right away.” General Smuts read it immediately, and said he thought it should 
not be allowed to lapse; that it was of the utmost importance. Mr. Lloyd George, 
however, said that he did not know what he could do with British public opinion. 
He had a copy of the Daily Mail in his hand, and he said, “ As long as the British 
Press is doing this kind of thing how can you expect me to be sensible about Russia ?” 
The Daily Mail was roaring and screaming about the whole Russian situation. Then 
Mr. Lloyd George said, ‘‘ Of course, all the reports we get from people we send in there 
are in this same general direction, but we have got to send in somebody who is known 
to the whole world as a complete Conservative, in order to have the whole world believe 
that the report he brings out is not simply the utterance of a Radical.” He then said, 
“T wonder if we could get Lansdowne to go?” Then he immediately corrected 
himself and said, ‘‘ No; it would probably kill him.” Then he said, “* I wish I could 
send Bob Cecil, but we have got to keep him for the League of Nations.” And he 
said to Smuts, ‘‘ It would be splendid if you could go, but, of course, you have got 
the other job,” which was going down to Hungary. Afterwards he said he thought 
the most desirable man to send was the Marquess of Salisbury, Lord Robert Cecil’s 
brother; that he would be respectable enough and well known enough, so that when 
he came back and made the same report it would go down with British public opinion. 
Mr. Lloyd George then urged me to make public my report. He said it was absolutely 
necessary to have publicity given to the actual conditions in Russia, which he recognized 
were as presented. 


That afternoon Mr. Bullitt saw Mr. Balfour with Sir Eric 
Drummond, when “ Mr. Balfour was thoroughly in favour of the 
proposition.” President Wilson seems to have become more 
wary, referring the question to Colonel House, “ as was his usual 
course”; to this Mr. Lloyd George agreed, saying he would “ go 
at least as far as we would and would follow the lead of the 
President and Colonel House.” Signor Orlando was alleged to 
be in favour of the House—Bullitt-Lloyd George policy, which 
involved leaving Russia to stew in the Bolshevik juice with the 
certain prospect of her becoming an annex of Germany. Mr. 
Bullitt cautiously informed the Senate Committee, “ The French, 
I believe, had not yet been approached formally on the matter.” 
In other words, the intriguers were still afraid of M. Clemenceau. 

By this time tongues were freely wagging, to say nothing of 
pens, and our super-secret diplomats could not even screw them- 
selves up to face the responsibility of publishing the Bullitt 
Report (though Mr. Lloyd George “ desired me to make it public ”’). 
It now sees the light for the first time. That President Wilson 
was uneasy over Colonel House’s unhappy diplomatic venture is 
clear from his reluctance to see Mr. Bullitt, and the President 
was quoted to the latter by Colonel House as saying “ he [the 
President] had said he had a one-track mind and was occupied 
with Germany at present and he could not think about Russia, 
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and that he had left the Russian matter all to him, Colonel House.” 
But even the latter was also infected by the general panic, and 
declined the responsibility of publishing the Bullitt Report, and 
ultimately Mr. Bullitt threw up his official position and returned 
home a bitterly disillusioned man, breathing fire and slaughter 
against President Wilson and all the other half-hearts who, having 
put their hands to the plough, had looked back. But that is 
another story which concerns only the Americans. 

Englishmen are responsible for their Prime Minister and 
cannot but regret his conduct in this matter. Mr. Bullitt was 
asked by Senator Knox, “ Did not Mr. Lloyd George in a speech 
to Parliament assert that he had never received the proposal 
with which you returned from Russia? Have you a copy of his 
speech?” Mr. Bullitt answered : 

About a week after I had handed to Mr. Lloyd Ceorge the official proposal, with 
my own hands, in the presence of three other persons, he made a speech before the 
British Parliament, and gave the British people to understand that he knew nothing 
whatever about any such proposition. It was a most egregious case of misleading the 
public, perhaps the boldest that 1 have ever known in my life. 


Mr. Bullitt added that he cut this statement out “and sent it 
to the President, and I asked the President to inform me whether 
the statement of Mr. Lloyd George was true or untrue. He was 
unable to answer, inasmuch as he would have had to reply on 
paper that Mr. Lloyd George had made an untrue statement. So 
flagrant was this that various members of the British Mission 
called on me at the Crillon a day or so later and apologized for 
the Prime Minister’s action in the case.” * 

Will this matter remain where it is? Can any man, even a 
Prime Minister, dispose of such a narrative merely by describing 
it as “a tissue of lies” ? L. J. MaxsE 


* In response to a request by Senator Knox, Mr. Bullitt read the following report 
of what had passed in the House of Commons (April 16) : 

“Mr. Ciynes. Before the right honourable gentleman comes to the next subject, 
can he make any statement on the approaches or representations alleged to have been 
made to his Government by persons acting on behalf of such government as there is 
in Central Russia ? 

“*Mr. Ltoyp Gzorce. We have had no approaches at all except what have appeared 
in the papers. 

“Mr. Ciynes. I ask the question because it has been repeatedly alleged. 

“Mr. Ltoyp Grorce. We have had no approaches at all. Constantly there are 
men coming and going to Russia of all nationalities, and they always come back with 
their tales of Russia. But we have made no approach of any sort. 

“I have only heard reports of others having proposals which they assume have 
come from authentic quarters, but these have never been put before the Peace Con- 
ference by any member, and therefore we have not considered them. 

“TI think I know what my right honourable friend refers to. There was some 
suggestion that a young American had come back from Russia with a communication. 
It is not for me to judge the value of this communication, but if the President of the 
United States had attached any value to it he would have brought it before the 
Conference, and he certainly did not.” 
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AN AUSTRALIAN PLEA 
FOR EMANCIPATION FROM IRELAND 


LivERATURE dealing with the Irish question has multiplied 
exceedingly in recent years, and now requires special libraries 
for its accommodation. Yet it does not follow that the subject 
even approaches exhaustion. No subject ever does become 
quite exhausted. There may still be room for a book embodying 
the idea that an Irish Republic is necessary to Great Britain and 
to the Empire—more necessary to them than to Ireland itself. 
This idea has no bearing on Home Rule or on any form of autonomy 
inside the Empire. It is a matter of absolute independence, for 
the Empire’s good and the Empire’s selfish profit. Supposing 
Ireland, on second thoughts, refused to be independent, which is 
only advanced as a grotesque impossibility, it might even be a 
matter of making it free against its will—of pushing it out of the 
Empire if it declined to go out. There are precedents in plenty 
for such an act. England itself was more or less pushed out of an 
empire once, though the true inwardness of that ancient Roman 
episode has been much disputed. Also, the Orange Free State 
was taken into the British dominions in 1848, and ejected in 1854. 
The question of the Unionist and Protestant minority in two or 
three counties has to be considered, but, after all, is it so large a 
difficulty as it looks? In fact, is all Ireland so large as it looks, 
or as it sounds? It may be that the island is really a habit— 
perhaps a bad habit like alcohol, perhaps a foolish habit like the 
top-hat, perhaps only an habitual habit. 

In the time of, say, Henry II], when the habit was taking root, 
Treland was a matter of supreme impo:tance. The great Angevin 
property which, including the nominal supremacy over Scotland, 
stretched from the Pentland Firth to the Spanish border, had 
~~ to pieces. The Scottish supremacy, whatever it was worth, 

ad been sold back by a foolish Crusader. The French provinces, 
the homeland of seven English kings, had been lost by the 
Crusader’s more foolish brother, and the reigning family was 
marooned in England among mostly alien subjects. Ireland then 
represented nearly five-eighths of what remained, and to abandon 
it would have been equivalent to a confession of utter failure, and 
a relinquishment of the empire-building industry. Under these 
conditions the island loomed wonderfully large on the political 
horizon, and acquired an importance that it has never lost. The 
reality may have departed, but the feeling remains, just as the 
legend of the Holy Roman Empire remained long after the fact 
was dead. To-day, Ireland stands for about one-four-hundred- 
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and-fortieth part of the area of the Empire, instead of five-eighths 
—say, decimal something-very-small, with two naughts before 
the small figure. It is a shade larger than Tasmania, the baby 
member of the Australian Commonwealth ; less than one-third 
the size of New Zealand, less than one-fifth the area of New- 
foundland, and smaller than the smallest member of the South 
African Union. It is greatly to the credit of its people that so 
minute a place should have made so much history and so much 
excitement. Greece and Palestine have also made names out of 
all proportion to their size, but still the case of Ireland is unusual. 
With it all, the fact remains that even in the present crowded 
state of world politics, such a Power as the British Empire could 
probably acquire another Ireland any day of the week. 

The relative value of the island, apart from its size, is far from 
being what it was. In the days before wealth began to be measured 
in terms of coal and iron and oil, land—almost any kind of land 
that was not mere sand—was the principal form of riches. 
Pastoral soil, agricultural soil, and soit with trees on it for the 
building of ships—-these things, above all others, meant power. 
Even rocks, if they were damp rocks, had a value which they 
no longer possess, wherefore the north of Scotland once stood 
for a larger proportion of the strength of the British League of 
Nations than it does to-day. In fact, it is only 174 years ago 
that the men from the damp rocks ‘of the north of Scotland 
invaded the English Midlands, and might have taken London 
with better leadership. Ireland, as a small place which is short 
of coal and iron and scant of timber, has ceased to have anything 
like its old relative price in the scheme of things. From being a 
place of first-rate cash importance it has sunk to be tenth-rate. 
There may be a revival when a coal and oil scarcity compels the 
world to think more of water-power, but in water-power Ireland 
hardly compares with the Scottish Highlands, and could be dis- 
pensed with. Even if the medieval habit of loot—plain loot, 
not the company-promoting variety—still prevailed in the British 
Dominions, Ireland is a poor place in w rich a brigand might look 
for portable property. For the company-promoting business— 
say as a field for a gold or nitrate or petroleum swindle —it is even 
less promising. 

There remains the idea that Ireland, in the hands of its own 
Government or a foreign Government, would be a standing 
menace to England in a military and naval sense. The same idea 
once existed concerning North-Western France and many other 
parts of France. England waded in blood for two or three cen- 
turies to avert the alleged danger. When Calais was lost there 
was a feeling among professional pessimists that the end of all 
things was at hand. And cater there was some semblance 
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of reason behind the Continental delusion, for seven successful 
invasions of England have come from that side, and eleven 
unsuccessful ones. This is beginning the record with William of 
Normandy, and leaving out Romans, Saxons, Angles, Jutes, 
Danes, Norsemen, and other small beer. But Ireland, as a foot- 
hold for a foreign invader of England, was always a failure. The 
solitary record of Irish invasion dates back to the days of the 
island’s independence, when the misguided islanders sent an army 
across by invitation to help the Saxons against their Norman 
enemies, and in so doing incurred an animosity which cost them 
dearly. It is just possible that a Monroe doctrine of Europe 
might be necessary to prevent Ireland becoming an outlying State 
of the American Union, but apart from that possibility an inde- 
pendent Ireland would be in the same category as Belgium or 
Holland, or even Greece—a place from which an enemy might 
occasionally have to be warned off. It is on the road to no place 
in particular save America, and it is the key to nowhere. Past 
experience shows that, save for any new risk or chances from the 
West for which there is no precedent to guide us, the business of 
warning an enemy off Ireland is child’s play compared with that 
of protecting the Low Countries. Even Louis XIV, at the height 
of his power, and with the command of the sea, found Ireland 
a hopeless jumping-off place for an invasion of England. An 
Italo-Spanish force in Elizabeth’s day, and the French of the 
Revolutionary period, had even worse fortune. Yet Louis XIV 
had the Irish Government—such Government as there was— 
behind him. 

The establishment of an independent Ireland—not an autono- 
mous or Home Rule Ireland—would cause changes throughout 
the Empire. They look like desirable changes. In Great Britain 
and all the Dominions—over thirteen million square miles already 
acquired, and some more in process of acquisition—the person of 
Irish birth would become automatically an alien, without a vote, 
or a seat in a Parliament or in a State Legislature, and probably 
without a seat on a municipal council or local governing body. If 
he proved an undesirable alien he would presumably be sent back 
from all-the-Empire to his own little island. (This, of course, is a 
matter with a reverse side to it, for the undesirable English or 
Scottish alien in Ireland would be sent back from the little island 
to all-the-Empire.) No doubt many of the new aliens would 
apply for naturalization, but that would presumably be granted 
only if the authorities were convinced that the applicant sincerely 
abjured the Irish Republic and all its works. If any person 
obtained naturalization on what appeared to be satisfactory 
evidence, and afterwards used his position to foster some new 
brand of anti-British agitation or to stir up strife between Britain 
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and a friendly Government at Dublin. his certificate would be 
liable to cancellation. People born on British territory of purely 
Irish parents would, in the ordinary course of things, have a 
choice between retaining their British nationality and putting away 
foreign ambitions, or becoming Irish subjects and politic ally dis- 
qualified. As regards Irishmen abroad, the only change in their 
status would be that they would exchange the protection of a 
British Ambassador or Minister or consul for that of an Irish one. 
The general protection of the League of Nations would always 
remain. If any foreign Power was less civil or less considerate 
to the subject of a small State than to the wandering citizen of a 
very great Empire, it would be a matter for regret, but even the 
Irish Republic would be by no means the smallest of States. The 
Irish question, which has a habit of — into the politics and 
the Parliamentary debates of every elected legislature in the 
Empire, could be barred under the new order as an interference 
with the affairs of a foreign and amicable Government. 

The position of the people of British descent in Ireland who 
refused to become subjects of the Republic is the eternal stumbling- 
block, but it is a question whether it is anything like so large as 1t 
looks. There is no positive evidence that their position would be 
worse than that of a separate class in any other Republic, and, in 
any case, they would be under powerful protection. No doubt 
there would be among them a steady tendency to realize their 
property and withdraw. The war has accustomed the Great 
Powers to shifting nations at short notice and in the midst of 
strife. The gradual, almost imperceptible removal of even a 
million people, assuming it possible that such a number decided 
to remove, would not be so vast a business as it looked, say, in 
1914. The Presbyterian element in Ireland was a diminishing one 
according to last census, and it is probably the one about which 

most trouble would arise. No doubt the new Insh Government 
would be fully awake to its responsibilities in the matter. Against 
an independent State which practises hostility to a neighbour 
there are sudden and strenuous methods of blockade, bombard- 
ment, and the exaction of indemnities, which cannot well be 
— against an integral part of a country’s own dominions. 

would be a matter of outside pressure instead of inside pressure. 
An Irish Parliament and Government and President would be 
hostages, like anv other set of rulers, for their country’s good 
behaviour. Should the Protestant population of North-East 
Treland drift back to its ancestral homes to replace the returned 
Irish, the United Kingdom would be greatly strengthened by the 
exchange, and the restored population would be better employed 
than in holding the fort against a multitude of irreconcilable 
aliens. It would be less soured and would lose its hostile ex- 
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pression. The loss of Ireland’s contribution—Sinn Fein Ireland’s 
contribution—to the defence of the Empire would be nothing 
worth mentioning. The loss of its contribution to the finances 
of the Empire is not worth mentioning either—possibly, if the 
accounts for a series of years were carefully analysed, it would be 
found that there was no contribution, for the tax-gatherer has 
had no great luck on the island. Doubtless the new Government 
would issue its bonds for some proportion of the joint debt, and 
the value of them would be proved in time. Great Britain is 
accustomed by this time to plenty of doubtful securities. 

There are four possibilities in the case of Ireland—that one- 
four-hundred-and-fortieth part of the Empire which is allowed to 
keep the other four hundred and thirty-nine parts awake at night— 
the place which has no unusual value, and is merely the oldest bad 
habit that England possesses. 

One is the extirpation of the hostile population, which is 
an out-of-date device, and makes an unspeakable splash on 
the page of history. That sort of thing was done in the days 
before printing, when history had no page worth mentioning, 
but it cannot be done now by any nation with a soul to be lost. 

Another idea is the conversion of the people to a different way 
of thinking. This includes religious thinking, the sectarian 
question and the political one being inextricably mixed. So far 
the conversion of Ulster, from which the hostile elements were, 
to a great extent, driven out by force, has been little more than 
half completed, and it is a question if it is not even farther 
from completion than it was twenty years ago. The conver- 
sion, either political or religious, of the other Provinces has not 
begun yet. Doubtless Irish Roman Catholicism, if left alone on 
its island, would sink into mild indifferentism or agnosticism, as 
it has done in France and elsewhere. No sect, not even Cove- 
nanters or Puritans or Pharisees or Early Christians, can keep up a 
high pressure of enthusiasm without any audience except itself. 
A future generation might witness the spectacle of an Ireland 
which had ceased to go to church, and had let its fanes fall into 
disrepair, opening negotiations for readmission to a Federated 
Empire, both parties having ceased to care who kept or lost old 
Londonderry in the Stuart days. 

A third possibility is to maintain the status quo, and to continue 
for ever and a day living with a brawling woman in a narrow house 
(it was originally the brawling woman’s own house). This means 
that Great Britain must remain the one well-advertised exception 
to the theory of self-determination, and take up the job that Austria 
has abandoned. It also means that some of the Dominions may 
grow very, very weary of the Imperial connexion, for they also 
carry the Irish burden. In all manner of unexpected places all 
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over the earth Sinn-Feiners fight elections, get into Parliaments 
and local governing bodies, intersperse proceedings with motions 
concerning Home Rule, and organize strikes on the general principle 
that the headquarters of the Empire being the enemy, all the 
Empire is the enemy likewise. A reason why some of the Do- 
minious may yet take the law into their own hands and recognize 
any sort of an Irish independent State—kingdom or republic or 
anarchy or oligaichy—is that it would thereby turn certain pe:sons 
into disqualified aliens, and remove their trouble out of local 
politics. In other words, some of the Dominions may secede 
from Ireland. 

A fourth device is the strategic retreat. All the Allies effected 
remarkable strategic retreats during the late war, and that from 
Mons is a matter of especial pride. No one denies that it was a 
pee and creditable move. The retreat from Belfast would 

e a still bigger event, and it ought to prove even more profitable, 
if well managed. 
JAMES EDMOND 


